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About 
Our 
Contritutors 


Eleanor Roosevelt needs no introduction 
to any reading public anywhere in the 
world. We are proud to be able to pre- 
sent the text of the address which she 
gave to a large luncheon sponsored by 
Gamma, Omicron and Epsilon Chapters 
of Delta Kappa Gamma women in New 
York City in January. This address is un- 
doubtedly a little of a preview of the book 
which she is now writing on “Women of 
the Near East”. Mrs. Roosevelt is a na- 
tional honorary member. 


Hazel Phillips of Oak Lawn, Illinois, 
was the recipient of the special Grace 
Chapman Memorial Scholarship last year. 
Miss Phillips availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity to study in Lima, Peru, and the 
vivid quality cf her writing enables us to 
enjoy with her some of the colorful expe- 
riences she was privileged to have. She 
is a member of the Alpha Sigma Chapter 
in Illinois. 


When Beta Beta State in Hawaii was 
organized, Dorothy Long was one of the 
vigorous charter members. She, like a 
number of others, had been a member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma in the States, and 
she is continuing her active work in the 
organization in Hawaii. We liked the 
story about the little would-be teacher 
in Saipan not only because of the intri- 
guing quality of the young girl, but also 
because it is inspiring news of the splendid 
program being carried on at long range 
by the Hawaiian group. 

Ethel McCormick has been appointed 
National Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation and will undoubtedly conduct 
the work of her Committee with the same 
enthusiastic vigor that characterizes every- 
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thing that she does. Miss McCormick has 
recently moved to Allentown, Pennsylvania 
where she occupies a supervisory position. 
She is a member of Iota Chapter, as well 
as the state president in Pennsylvania. 


For Eula Lee Carter, the Co-Chairman 


of the Silver Anniversary Fund, raising a 
huge sum of money for a special purpose 
will not be a new experience. She has at- 
tacked the work of the Silver Anniversary 
Fund with the same enthusiasm that al- 
ways characterizes her efforts. Along with 
Margaret Boyd of Ohio, she will direct 
the activities of this special Committee 
whose goal is $51,000 for fifty-one special 
scholarships by 1954. 


Mary Thornton has long been a pillar 
of Delta Kappa Gamma work. She served 
as Louisiana’s state president and more 
recently has been its state executive sec- 
retary. She writes charmingly, you will 
agree, and we predict your enjoyment of 
her article, “Adventures in Far-Away 
Friendships”. 
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Dr. Loretta Byers is a member of the 
Delta Chapter in California, and this study 


on the factors responsible for bringing 


them into teaching, which she conducted 
among nearly a thousand California mem- 
bers, is a good illustration of what may 
be done on the local and state levels with 
a problem that needs the best answers we 
can supply. Those who have long been 
interested in selective recruitment will 
read this study with very great interest. 


Nannie Mae Haynes, of the Xi Chapter 
in New Mexico, went abroad last summer 
and was thrilled by her experiences. She 
was particularly intrigued by the castle 
of Chillon, and this charming little article 
gives her impressions of that storied struc- 
ture. 


Aline Rothe pays her tribute to Mrs. 
C. W. Chambers in the stirring story, “She 
Served Three Generations”. Mrs. Rothe 
has written many articles for various peri- 
odicals, and she says that she would never 
have been at peace with herself had she 
not written this tribute to the work of a 
woman who belongs to that noble com- 
pany of great teachers. 


























Women 
of the 
Near East 


AM to talk to you today about 

that part of the world where 
women frequently do not mix with 
men. I was not at all conscious of 
this difference in custom when I 
first arrived in the Near East, be- 
cause I went to Beirut, Lebanon, 
and that, of course, is a country 
which has been a refuge for all 
kinds of religions, and for that rea- 
son the women you see casually are 
not “veiled” women. Those I met 
at first in the streets were not veiled 
at all. There are a number of Mos- 
lems, but you do not see them as 
much. Most of the women I saw in 
most places were not veiled. Many 
attended parties. 

The first day I was in Lebanon 
the government would not let me 
go anywhere except with soldiers to 
guard me. That seemed to me un- 
necessary, but their anxiety was 
such that they insisted. So for the 
first day I was accompanied by sol- 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


diers. The second day I had guards, 
but they were not soldiers, just 
plain-clothes men. The real fear 
the government had was that as I 
was going to visit the camps of the 
refugees and I had been one of 
those who had accepted the deci- 
sion of partition made by the UN 
Commission for Palestine, someone, 
resenting this, might harm me. 

The refugees are in a very mis- 
erable condition. The women are 
not veiled, because they are living 
under conditions where they are 
merely existing—and in that case all 
habits and customs fall away. Just 
barely able to exist, these women 
are unable to pay much attention to 
customs. I don’t know how to de- 
scribe these camps, but they were 
worse than any I have ever seen, 
except possibly those I saw later in . 
Pakistan. There conditions are very 
bad. For instance, I remember the 
case of one mother who showed me 
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her child—her baby had been bitten 
that morning by a very poisonous 
snake. I said, “Can’t you get rid of 
the snakes?” And she said, “How 
can we; they come in from all over, 
all the time.” There was no floor in 
the tent but the earth. And these 
people did not wish to do anything 
to improve their conditions that 
would be of a permanent nature, 
because they wanted to go back to 
their homes, though many of these 
homes did not exist any longer. 
Even if they had had lands and 
orchards, these lands are now oc- 
cupied by refugees from other 
places. You feel dreadfully sorry 
for them, but it is a state of living 
in a dream, and one from which 
they will have to emerge. But when 
you look at human misery you feel 
desperately sorry and wish you 
could help these people. 


EVEN in Syria a great change had 
taken place, but there are, of course, 
a great many women who do not 
associate with men except those in 
their own families. 

In Damascus I asked to visit the 
home of an average worker, to see 
first hand how he lived. There was 
a good deal of hesitation in grant- 
ing my request. In this home 
I did sense the difference, be- 
cause we were greeted by the 
man of the house and taken in 
through a courtyard. In the middle 
of the courtyard was a fountain and 
things were growing there. I was 
taken into a room where guests are 
usually taken ,and, like all those 
rooms, what furniture there is, is 
set around the walls. All the pieces 
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of furniture looked like couches. 
There was one very beautiful bed 
with a very handsome cover, and I 
Was quite sure no one ever slept 
there. There was a little stove in 
the middle of the room, with no 
fire in it, though it was a chilly day 
—not cold. The man and two small 
children greeted me. The children 
looked at me with a great deal of 
horror—a woman talking to a man 
who was not a member of her fam- 
ily! I asked to see the family part 
of the house, and we went through 
another courtyard and into another 
room exactly like the one we had 
left, but not quite as comfortable— 
the room had couches and a bed, 
but not as elaborate as the other, 
and I believe these were used for 
sleeping. In the wall there was a 
grating, and I think the food was 
handed in through it. I caught a 
glimpse of the upper part of a face, 
two eyes—and I knew that the wife 
of the man and the mother of the 
two children was looking at this 
brazen creature who was talking to 
her husband. That was my first 
glimpse of a veiled woman through 
a grating. 

The father then said that the 
coffee was ready, and we were 
served Arab coffee. Any of you who 
have traveled in the desert prob- 
ably know of this coffee. I think it 
is pretty bad. There are about three 
swallows in a very infinitesimal- 
sized cup. It is very black, and very, 
very bitter—no sugar. As you finish 
it, they keep refilling the cup. Each 
time I was successful in swallowing 
it, they would refill the cup, and I 
could not get them to stop. Then 




















someone told me I would have to 
shake my cup as I set it down, and 
that would indicate that I had had 
enough. So I shook my cup vio- 
lently as I set it down, and then 
they stopped refilling it. It is a sign 
of hospitality, and you must not 
refuse it or it would really offend 
them greatly. I had been told 
about this and wanted to be careful 
not to offend, but no one had told 
me how to have them stop refilling 


’ the cup. 


In Damascus I was not allowed to 
think that women were segregated 
at all. The foreign minister enter- 
tained us in one of the night clubs 
in Damascus which I was told was 
the last word in fashion, and ladies 
came there with men—men who 
had sufficiently emancipated their 
women took them to this place. 
There were a great many members 
of the government with the women 
of their families, and apparently 
they were willing to have the 
women go out. Some of the younger 
ones stayed on quite late. The 
change is gradually coming partly 
because the University is so much 
a part of the whole region. Anyone 
you meet who is a well-educated 
person has been to the University 
of Beirut, so that it has had a tre- 
mendous effect and influence there. 

The only other Arab country I 
went to was Jordan. I saw no 
women anywhere. I met the men, 
but not the women. When you go 
into Israel there is a complete 
change, except in the desert where 
the sheiks have stayed on with the 
new government and where you see 
the veiled women and their customs 
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of primitive life. But under the 
Israeli government you have none 
of that. It is a different religion 
with different habits and customs. 
The sheik I remember best was a 
wonderful looking gentleman, who 
invited me into his guest rooms, 
and everyone there sat on sofas. I 
saw lots of children there, and I 
asked him whose children these 
were. He said, “They are mine.” 
I then asked him how large a family 
he had, how many children? And 
he answered that he didn’t know, 
but he guessed he had about 
seventy-five. Then I saw in the dis- 
tance, watching us, a number of 
women, and I was told they were 
his wives. I was introduced to some 
of his older sons. They ran the 
flock-tending, and were in charge 
of the very modern machinery they 
had there. It was very interesting 
to see that kind of existence. 

I did not really see what the 
change meant, however, until I got 
to Pakistan. Pakistan is a real 
Moslem state, in a real transition 
period. I think when we are told 
that the division between Pakistan 
and India was on religious grounds, 
we should remember that that state- 
ment is not true. It started out as 
an economic crisis alone. The Mos- 
lems felt that under the English 
the Hindus had more opportunities 
to get on in the world than they 
did. The Indian Civil Service was 
made up of Hindus, not Moslems. 
So it was an economic situation that 
brought about the division. It was 
only after the partition had begun 
that the religious issues came into 
it. Then the fear grew that it would 
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be a Moslem state, that if they 
stayed on there would be repercus- 
sions. They had this very unhappy 
situation when there was this tre- 
mendous displacement of people. I 
have forgotten the exact numbers, 
but it was in the hundreds of thou- 
sands—about 800,000 or so people 
changing from one country to an- 
other. Think of it! 


'T HE Hindus went to India, and 
the Moslems to Pakistan. They left 
everything behind. Many of them 
had been wounded; many were sick. 
When they arrived there was no 
way of taking care of them. The 
governments did all they could for 
them. Everyone was trying hard to 
re-establish his trade in makeshift 
shops. The governments allowed 
people to do so, because they had 
left everything behind. Some were 
using the wall of the city as a place 
of business. You might find them 
along any street. There was no 
water; there were no sewerage fa- 
cilities; sanitation was deplorable, 
and conditions were simply terrible. 

That led in Pakistan to a need 
for social service. The Prime Min- 
ister backed his wife in her wish to 
“take off the veil” and lead the 
women of Pakistan out from pur- 
dah and into this work. She has 
done a remarkable piece of work 
for the Moslem women. It is an 
extraordinary achievement. Begum 
Liaquat Ali Khan obtained for the 
women many of the rights which 
they are exercising. Habits and 
customs had deprived them of many 
of these rights. The movement 
started in Indfa, and in compara- 
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tively few years much has been 
done. The young girls are going to 
the University and to schools on an 
equal footing with the boys; in fact, 
they go to the same schools but 
there are still women who do not 
leave their homes, and who do not 
associate with other people, unless 
they are members of the family. 

I noticed among the Moslem 
women that there are a lot of in- 
consistencies in their manner of liv- 
ing. They are not supposed to as- 
sociate with men other than family 
members—yet they have lots of ser- 
vants, and they are men. These 
men make up their beds for them, 
clean their rooms, and perform all 
sorts of tasks for them. Yet to these 
women it’s as if they didn’t exist at 
all apparently. The women paid 
no attention to them at all. I 
thought that was slightly incon- 
sistent. I noticed one other thing. 
All photographers there are men, 
and they are pretty much the same 
there as they are here in New York. 
These photographers came in to a 
purdah party and nobody paid any 
attention to them. This habit of 
not seeing these men, as though 
they did not exist, seemed a strange 
one. 

The foreign minister, Safrulla 
Kahn of Pakistan, is very much in- 
terested in an American family in 
New Jersey which he calls “my 
American family.” He has the 
greatest affection and devotion for 
them. His wife insists on remain- 
ing in purdah. She does not speak 
English, and that is one of the 
things the women will try not to do 
if they want to stay in purdah. 























































































































Pursuing her much-publicized way, 
Eleanor Roosevelt has been dubbed more 
than once “The First Lady of the World.” 
Far from sinking into the obscurity of 
a former President’s wife, Eleanor Roose- 
velt has continued on her purposeful path 
since the death of her husband eight years 
ago and has carved a career of her own, 
as distinguished perhaps as that of her 
husband. 

Her field of operations is the world. 
Her interests are as wide as the earth itself, 
and her curiosity about and her compas- 
sion for people are unlimited. 

Everybody who has met Eleanor Roose- 
velt and has felt her inimitable charm 
agrees that she looks much nicer in real 
life than in photographs. She is not a 
good subject for the photographer, but she 
has learned to accept even their sometimes- 


Her interests ~ 
are as wide as. the World” 


awful results with equanimity and good 
humor. For the past several years she has 
been an unpaid delegate to the United 
Nations and has made there an unforget- 
table contribution, particularly in the field 
of human rights. 

Eleanor Roosevelt rises at seven o’clock 
every morning and is at her desk by eight. 
She begins seeing callers at ten, and from 
then on, sometimes until twelve or one 
o’clock at night, she is indefatigable. She 
spends at least three hours a day answering 
mail. She sees at least half a dozen callers 
daily. She writes a question-and-answer 
page for a magazine. She fills numerous 
speaking engagements, and at the moment 
she is dictating a book. This is not the 
kind of schedule that could be pursued by 
anybody who did not have an enormous 
and an unflagging vitality. Mrs. Roosevelt 
is sixty-eight years old, and she has lived 
several lifetimes in the experiences that 
she has had. She is a warm, hospitable, 
human sort of a person, and yet an in- 
dividual of very great dignity and poise. 

She lives in a modest New York apart- 
ment during the week, commutes to Hyde 
Park over the weekends, and lives there 
during vacation. 


The Gamma, Omicron and Epsilon 
chapters of New York were fortunate 
enough to secure Eleanor Roosevelt for an 
address on “Women of the Near East” not 
long ago. This was an occasion unique in 
Delta Kappa Gamma history, and Eleanor 
Roosevelt displayed the same charm, vi- 
— and poise that mark everything she 

oes. 


Everyone who has watched Eleanor 
Roosevelt in the various situations in 
which she has found herself pays tribute 
to the skill and graciousness with which 
she handles people. It may be a political 
assembly, a group of clubwomen, a crowd 
of women newly emancipated in Pakistan, 
or British Royalty. It matters not where 
she is. She is a very great lady with a 
dignity and simplicity that always charm 
and yet continue to surprise. Eleanor 
Roosevelt belongs to us, too, for she is a 
national honorary member. 
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They will not speak English. That 
keeps them sheltered. I dined with 
the new Prime Minister, and there 
were men and women present and 
I met them all. Then the Prime 
Minister said, “Would you mind 
coming upstairs with me?” I wasa 
little surprised, and he explained 
he wanted to take me to the rooms 
where his family lived. ‘There were 
men servants there, and there were 
his wife, daughter, daughter-in-law, 
and son and son-in-law. We sat 
down and talked, and he said, “My 
wife understands English, but she 
decided she did not want to learn 
to speak it. She feels I would make 
her go to mixed parties, and she 
does not want to go.” She was very 
beautifully dressed. This woman 
looked very pretty, quite happy and 
carefree. She is living the protected 
life of the well-to-do wife, and she 
wishes to leave it that way. She 
lives in purdah with her children. 


EN Lahore, which is a really old 
city, there are beautiful gardens. 
Karachi is a modern city, built on 
sand. It is not an attractive city, 
but has many modern buildings. 
In Lahore they gave me a big pur- 
dah party so that I would meet 
women who were in purdah and 
those who were out of purdah. It 
was a very large party, and the 
young people danced. They make 
no bones about not wanting to be 
in purdah. At dinner I was seated 
with two ladies who were about 
my own age, and one of them said, 
“I am the first woman who ever 
took the arm of an Englishman and 
went into dinner with him in Bom- 


bay, unveiled! My family would 
not speak to me for a year, and my 
husband had to make peace.” An- 
other one spoke up and told me 
what she had done. They re- 
minded me of our old suffrage lead- 
ers in this country. They were 
quite bitter against the younger 
women because they did not re- 
member what they had done. They 
said, “Look at these young people. 
They have profited by what we did, 
but they don’t even remember it.” 
It seemed to me that I had heard 
that said so many times here in our 
own country! 

The young people danced, and 
their native dances are very inter- 
esting. They sang. It sounded a 
little like our mountaineer singing. 
It is in the nature of a long recita- 
tion of a ballad; they tell a story 
first, and then sing. 

In India I found that their music 
is different from ours. They have 
notes and rhythms which are 
strange to us. I was not particu- 
larly well versed in that type of mu- 
sic, and I did not appreciate it at 
first. Yehudi Menuhin happened 
to be there at that time, and he 
seemed to enjoy it immensely. He 
could appreciate it much more than 
I could, and I think it is a question 
of education. 

You can tell that a great change 
is coming in that whole area which 
will affect living there. Even in 


India, where the women don’t mix 
in the life of the people, it has 
brought a great change—a knowl- 
edge among the better-off people 
of the conditions of the poorer 
classes. I think it will mean a great 
































change in the lives of the poorer 
people. 

These women had been so shel- 
tered, but now they know what is 
happening, and they are trying to 
help. They are establishing schools, 
very elementary learning, of course, 
but they are trying. There is no 
furniture in these schools. The 
children sit on the ground. They 
use writing boards and any sharp 
thing that will write. There are 
no such things as school supplies. 
Paper and pencils would be con- 
sidered treasures. A piece of chalk 
is dearly treasured, if there should 
be a piece available in a school. 
The only light comes in from the 
doors—the children squatting on 
the ground, and the teacher too! 

It is wonderful to think what 
these women have achieved. They 
are so eager and they have never 
before had a chance to do anything 
for their own people. Now they 
want to help in every way they can. 
These are fresh minds. They had 
established some remarkable clinics 
near the camps. This is a big step 
they have taken and the change is 
coming. 

UNICEF milk is a godsend in 
some of those places. There is 
never enough. Once a day the 
powder is mixed with water and 
turned into milk. The children 
bring their own receptacles. For 
many of these children it is the 
main part of the food they get. In 
different areas they have started to 
produce better milk in conjunction 
with technical organizations. Grad- 
ually they are encouraging a better 
supply of food in all those areas 
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where children have been hungry 
for generations. 

The women, of course, are back 
of every bit of this work. They are 
trying to revive all the old skills. 
They are beginning. to produce 
things which the All Pakistan Wom- 
en’s Association and the All India 
women’s organization later arrange 
to sell. These associations are back 
of all the new changes in what 
women do and what they think. 
There are many women doctors 
and lawyers. There have to be 
women doctors, because no woman 
can be cared for by a man doctor. 
It is almost impossible to train 
nurses, because a Moslem girl feels 
that if she were to care for a man 
in any of these clinics, she would 
never be able to get married. Mos- 
lem girls cannot be recruited for 
nursing service. They will have to 
begin to train male nurses. I went 
through many hospitals and wards 
for women. The women who are 
ill are so pathetic. I saw one girl 
who had six children—she was 
about twenty years of age. I asked 
if something couldn’t be done to 
help her. It seems she had a bad 
heart and should have no more 
children. Their answer was that 
there was nothing they could do 
about it. This woman had a child 
a year. There are many very real 
problems to be ironed out. Of 
course, they are making real strides. 
I think we should realize this and 
tell our people about it. They 
should know before we send them 
in to any of these areas, whether 
for business or for official work. 
They should have some understand- 
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ing of what is happening to the 
women of these countries, and what 
they are doing for their people. 

In Calcutta I met with groups 
of the All-India organization, and 
it seemed to me that almost twenty 
or thirty women told me the same 
thing. They said, “Will you come 
and look at what we have done?” 
They wanted me to look at their 
projects. Calcutta is a dreadful 
place, but whatever these women 
are doing is a big step. 

I went out at night, and wherever 
the eye strayed one could see white 
bodies rolled out right on the side- 
walks or in the abutment of a 
bridge. Nobody paid any attention 
to these people and sometimes they 
would be run over. It is accepted. 
They have no place to sleep, so this 
is where they sleep. Sanitation is 
appalling. 


@ NE of the women told me of her 
experience with an American girl. 
She said, “We took the American 
lady to see one of our first projects 
and just before we reached the 
archway to the slum where we had 
to go in, some of our beggars were 
on the street. They are frequently 
lepers, and they held out their 
hands. There were no fingers, and 
when she looked at their faces there 
were no noses. This girl had never 
seen anything like it. She could 
not bear it. She told us she could 
not go on.” They were surprised 
to know she could not go on and 
was going home. They were very 
much upset. You could not blame 
the young gifl very much. It is a 
dreadful shock to come into contact 


with anything like that. But if we 
send people out there we must re- 
member that they must be able to 
stand what the Indian women can 
stand. They have—some of them— 
never been outside their own 
homes. They have never come in 
touch with the social conditions 
which have existed in their coun- 
try for centuries, and the fact that 
they are coming out is a very big 
step, the best promise for the future. 
They bring home to the man of the 
house what a shock this is to them 
—that in their part of the world 
there are thousands of poor people 
who are hungry, people who have 
been hungry for generations. 
There is only a small middle class 
of professional people which gives 
Communism a chance to get in, but 
the threat is always in front of your 
eyes. They promise that there will 
be brotherhood —everyone will 
share and share alike—in a land 
where the great mass of the people 
have barely existed. I think the 
coming out of the women of the 
better classes and the emancipation 
of the women of the poorer classes 
are the best ways to fight Com- 
munism there in the future. We 
must understand these conditions, 
and the women of these coun- 
tries, and what emancipation means 
to them. It also means that it takes 
great courage for them to take these 
steps. We can’t begin to imagine 


the courage of these women. The 
more we understand that and what 
they are trying to do, the more help 
we can be to them in making 
needed changes in their areas of the 
world. 
































S a student and teacher of his- 
tory and Spanish, I had 
dreamed for many years of vis- 

iting Peru, the country where the 
great prehistoric Muchica, Nazca, 
and Chimu cultures had reached 
such high attainments in ceramics 
and textiles; where the Incas, the 
world’s master builders in stone, 
had constructed the “lost city” of 
Machu ‘Picchu; where a few hun- 
dred Spaniards had conquered 
10,000,000 Indians, politically and 
socially well organized; where the 
fusion of the Spaniards and natives 
had created a new cosmic race with 
a culture all its own; where San 
Marcos University, founded in 1551 
by Charles V, claims to be the old- 
est university in the world. Just a 
dream it was, until that eventful 
day last spring when the postman 
brought the Grace Chapman 
Memorial Scholarship. 

The thought of seventeen days 
aboard the freighter, Santa Ines, 
free from all cares and anxiety, to 
revel in the fulfillment of a beauti- 
ful dream, seemed too good to be 
true. Did I say free from anxiety? 
Have you ever traveled with two 
hundred tons of dynamite and ni- 
troglycerin caps, when you expect- 
ed the cargo to consist of machinery 
and automobiles? Fortunately, the 
philosophy that “ninety per cent 
of the things one worries about 
never happen” rescued me from 


When Dreams Come True 


HAZEL PHILLIPS 


that first shock occasioned by the 
highly charged cargo, and there- 
after I enjoyed the relaxation of a 
smooth voyage shared with two 
jolly passengers and the ship’s very 
congenial officers. Pelicans, with 
their wings spread wide, looking 
very clumsy as they dived into the 
sea for food, and great schools of 
porpoises escorted us on our way 
to Peru. 

Peru is a land of contrasts. Fifty- 
eight lush, green river valleys cut 
their way through the brown, bar- 
ren coastal desert. Modern stream- 
lined buildings flank old Spanish 
cathedrals and colonial homes. 
Primitive handicraft survives side 
by side with modern industrialism. 
Oxcarts, llama herds, and _fork- 
stick plows still compete with air- 
planes, automobiles, and tractors. 

The attractions of Peru are 
many: great snow-capped mountain 
peaks, Henry Meig’s famous “rail- 
way to the moon,” colorful Indian 
markets with lovely textiles, the old 
Inca post roads, and beautiful 
Spanish architecture. 

But familiarity with the physical 
attractions of a country is not 
enough. We must know the people; 
their hopes and fears, their back- 
ground and history, their language 
and literature, their problems and 
what they are doing about them. 
In the understanding of our neigh- 
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bors’ way of life and the appreci- 
ation of their culture, we lay the 
foundations for world peace. 


AS I entered the typically Span- 
ish patio of San Marcos University 
on registration day, I felt that here, 
indeed, was evidence of an old cul- 
ture. From its humble beginnings 
in the bosom of a monastery, it 
has sent down deep roots into the 
national soul of Peru. What a priv- 
ilege it was to study archaeology, 
geo-sociology, economics, Peruvian 
culture, and Spanish in a univer- 
sity more than four hundred years 
old. Truth is multisided. Like a 
round building with many win- 
dows, it can be seen from many 
angles. Because of the impossibil- 
ity of looking through all the win- 
dows in two short months, I'll try 
to draw for you the picture I saw 
from one of the windows. 

Lima, with its gleaming white 
houses, beautiful flowers, and broad 
avenues and squares, is considered 
one of the most characteristically 
Spanish cities of South America. 
When the conqueror, Francisco 
Pizarro, consecrated the city in 
1535, he bestowed upon it the 
haughty title of “City of Kings,” 
to which Charles V added “Most 
Noble and Very Loyal.” The beau- 
ty of its architecture, the cleanli- 
ness of the city, and the spirit of 
the people make the visitor realize 
how well Lima has lived up to its 
titles. 

On a crowded bus, on the streets, 
in the homes, in the shops, no mat- 
ter where, I found the Peruvians 
to be a mild, kindly, fun-loving, 
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friendly, hospitable, and courteous 
people. It was my good fortune to 
live with the Carvos, a very gra- 
cious and charming family, and to 
share their lovely Peruvian home, 
the interior of which resembled 
North American homes except for 
the central living room, which ex- 
tended upward two stories to a 
skylight. At the second story level 
a balcony led to the bedrooms. Two 
Indian maids and a cook cared for 
the house and the family and 
served breakfast and the morning 
paper in my room. At lunch and 
dinner, both long meals with many 
courses, I joined Bertha, ‘Manuel, 
and their two teen-age sons in the 
dining room, where we had a jolly 
time discussing the highlights of the 
day in Spanish. It was fun to be 
included in their family parties. 
Living in a Peruvian family, 
class sessions in San Marcos Uni- 
versity, excursions in the after- 
noons, and lectures in the evenings 
provide both a theoretical and prac- 
tical approach to new viewpoints 
about Peru. The revisionists are 
rewriting the story of the Spanish 
conquest on the basis of recent find- 
ings. The Incas were conquered, 
not by the inferiority of their civili- 
zation, but rather because of its 
superiority. Savage people are not 
easily conquered. Only a great 
nation, such as the Inca nation that 
had enormous treasures accumulat- 
ed for many generations, great ways 
of communications, storehouses of 
clothing and food in all parts of 
its vast territory, flourishing indus- 
tries and arts, and a population of 
more than 10,000,000 inhabitants 














Only a Woman 


Women the United States over feel a great sat- 
isfaction in being represented in the U. S. Senate 
as-a sex by Senator Margaret Chase Smith. Her 
hard work, her thoughtful analysis of the prob- 
lems before Congress, her devotion to duty all 
mark her as a very great statesman. 

Born in Skowhegan, Maine, she spent her girl- \ 
hood there and, after being graduated from high 
school, went to work immediately as a teacher. From that she gravitated 
to telephone operator, and then to ghost writer. By the time she was 
twenty-one she was a business executive for the Maine Telegraph and 
Telephone Company. Then her experience veered to newspaper report- 
ing. Still later she became treasurer for the New England Waste Process 
Company, and after such a varied and colorful experience, one day she 
met and married State Senator Clyde Smith. } 

He had been a member of the State Legislature for many years and al- 
ways rolled up at the time of election a tremendous majority. No one 
tried to oppose him. His wife immediately became active in politics, per- 
forming a thousand thankless party tasks. 

Then Clyde Smith was elected to Congress, and she served as his secre- 
tary. For fifteen hours a day she worked, day after day, year after year. 
Her husband was a capable and dynamic representative. On June 3, 
1940, however, after her husband’s death, Mrs. Smith was appointed to 
succeed him. She was elected thereafter, and a few years ago to the 
Senate side. She was elected in Maine with the opposition of powerful 
forces, and with no expectation on the part of anybody that she could be 
successful. However, she was not only successful in the election, but has 
won the respect and admiration not only of her own state, but of men and 
women the country over. 

She is always on the job. She rode destroyers in wartime. She intro- 
duced a bill to assign WAVES to overseas duty. She has supported with 
vigor and forthrightness the Equal Rights Amendment. She has been 
active in all kinds of legislation devoted particularly to the interests of 
women. She was responsible for the bill to permit women to join their 
husbands overseas. : 

Those who were inclined to rate her as “only a woman” have come to 
have a wholesome and an enormous respect for her opinions and her in- 
fluence. All she asks is that women shall be treated the same as men. 
Her impatience with women who are too lazy to think and 
to test the worth of legislative proposals is immense. She 
has very great courage, too, because on more than one oc- 
casion she has dared to set herself up against formidable 
opposition. From the beginning of her career in the Sen- 
ate, although she is a Republican and a good one at that, 
she has supported consistently the Democratic administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. 

She is slender, tall, witha sparkling, gay face. Her hair 
is brushed with gray, and yet she gives one a feeling of 
youth, of dynamic purposefulness, a feeling of steadfast- 
' ness, loyalty, and courage. Hers is a career that is only 
well begun, and we look forward to an expansion of it as 
) |the years go by. 
he, too, honored us in accepting the invitation to na- 
stional honorary membership, and we are proud that she 
ae Lis on our roster. 
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wisely organized on a basis of order, 
work, and cooperation, could have 
awakened the ambition, unmeas- 
ured effort, and even heroic sacrifice 
of the Spanish conquerors. 
Consider for a moment the im- 
pact of the nomadic, warlike, un- 
disciplined, individualistic Spanish 
conquerors on the agricultural, 
peace-loving, well-disciplined, and 
collectivistic Indian cultures. The 
division of the land and the In- 
dians among the conquerors by lot 
transformed the country’s economy 
to mining and resulted in the ruin 
of agriculture and in depopulation. 
Only the indigenous peoples of the 
high plateaus survived, and there 
the geographical environment 
forged a race especially fitted to live 
at great altitudes. This indigenous 
group constitutes a great human 
capital, and its assimilation into 
the Peruvian culture is one of the 
great sociological problems of Peru. 


T ODAY 48 per cent of the popula- 
tion is mestizo (mixed white), 46 
percent Indian, 4 percent white, 
and 2 percent Negro, Japanese and 
Chinese. Increasing very rapidly 
at the expense of the others, this 
mestizo group, according to Jose 
Vasconcelos, ex-minister of Educa- 
tion in Mexico, constitutes a new 
humanity, a “Cosmic Race,” which 
is creating a Latin American con- 
sciousness, strong and well defined, 
of a mestizo type. It is jealous of 


white domination but not in agree- 
ment with the indigenous back- 
wardness. In the process of assim- 
ilating western culture, it has faith 
in its own special capacity to apply 


this culture under the special con- 
ditions of its geographic environ- 
ment and in accordance with the 
necessities of its peoples. 

The scope of the problems con- 
fronting this new “Cosmic Race” 
seems very great when one exam- 
ines population statistics. Since 
the years between 20 and 60 are 
roughly the productive years of 
human life, the capacity of a popu- 
lation for economic, scientific, in- 
tellectual, artistic, and cultural 
productivity may be in part deter- 
mined by the proportion of indi- 
viduals in this age group. In Peru 
50 percent of the people live to 40 
years of age and 25 percent to 60 
years, as contrasted with 90 percent 
and 80 percent respectively in the 
United States. This comparative- 
ly high mortality rate is due to mal- 
nutrition, inadequate medical care, 
the prevalence of pneumonia and 
tuberculosis, and broken homes. 
The disastrous social consequences 
of one out of every three couples 
living together in a common-law 
relationship are obvious. The il- 
legitimacy of children in Peru 
reaches the high rate of 44 percent, 
and the father’s abandonment of 
the home contributes to a high 
rate of infant mortality. 

Education, public health services, 
and employee insurance, which 
provides medical services and hos- 
pitalization, have decreased the 
mortality rate. Since 1920, Peru’s 
population, now 8,000,000, has 
doubled; the trend indicates a simi- 
lar growth in the future. 

What is the impact of a rapidly 
growing population on the econ- 

















omy? To avoid lowering the stand- 
ard of living, population increase 
should be accompanied by a pro- 
portional increase in the levels of 
production. Let’s take a look at 
the Peruvian economy. An analy- 
sis of the principal productive ac- 
tivities reveals low levels of pro- 
duction and a consequent low 
standard of living. Although 52 
percent of the workers earn their 
living in agriculture, they produce 
only for local consumption. Mining 
absorbs less than 2 percent of the 
workers, accounts for 37 percent 
of the exports, but contributes less 
than 10 percent to the national in- 
come. Since many persons work 
in small family shops, it is difficult 
to evaluate the contribution of 
manufacturing. Perhaps the con- 
sumption of electricity is a better 
index. Whereas the average an- 
nual consumption of kilowatt 
hours per person in the United 
States is 2,000, in Peru it is 22. 
Manufacturing employs 17 percent 
of the workers and contributes ap- 
proximately 13 percent to the na- 
tional income. These low levels 
of production are due to the use 
of antiquated methods in the ex- 
ploration of natural resources; to 
a system of latifundia (large es- 
tates) with its shortage of land 
and peonage, to lack of trained 
technicians, to inadequate trans- 
portation, to unproductive invest- 
ments, and to lack of available 
capital. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Peru 
must depend on foreign trade for 
economic growth. Yet the grow- 
ing shortage of foreign exchange is 
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crippling Peruvian trade, a trade 
which carries raw materials to 
world markets and has to buy 
manufactured goods at very high 
prices. 

Despite its potential richness, in- 
cluding reserves of metals, petro- 
leum, and fisheries, and a variety 
of agricultural products, the sta- 
bility of the Peruvian economy is 
linked to the single product econ- 
omy and the fluctuation of the 
market in sugar and cotton. The 
historical causes of dependence on 
a single product are inherent in 
the Spanish colonial policy, the 
policy of the Republic, and the de- 
mands of World War II. In their 
desire to attract foreign trade, the 
Peruvians continued to produce to 
satisfy the demands of world 
markets and neglected their do- 
mestic needs. 

Since customs duties contribute 
one-third of the national budget, 
decreased foreign trade, due to 
price fluctuation or stock-piling, 
results in a reduction of govern- 
ment income, unemployment, lower 
standard of living, inflation of cur- 
rency, and increased bureaucracy. 
The sol, the Peruvian unit of 
money, has fallen from 46 cents in 
the 1930’s to approximately 7 cents 
in 1952. In Lima one may ride in a 
taxi for 14 cents, enjoy a filet mig- 
non at the finest hotel for $1.00, 
and obtain room and board in a 
Peruvian home for $2.00 a day. 
For a North American, traveling in 
Pera, the exchange is advantageous. 
On the other hand, for a Peruvian, 
who must buy his manufactured 
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goods in world markets, the ex- 
change is disastrous. 


WHAT is Peru doing to solve its 
problem of low productivity? The 
government is concerned with the 
need for correcting the present 
system, of land ownership and the 
construction of irrigation projects. 
Agricultural courses teach the selec- 
tion of crops and seeds, the diversi- 
fication of crops, the use of ferti- 
lizers, and the adoption of better 
farming techniques. Government 
services are active in controlling 
plagues and epidemics. But the lack 
of capital will make the solution 
a long, yes, a very long term pro- 
ject. 

Visiting schools provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the Peruvian philos- 
ophy of education. Of course, a 
visitor is quick to observe the 
points at variance with her own 
system: such as poorly paid teach- 
ers (salaries range from $100 to 
$150 per month in the cities), a full 
salary pension plan after 30 years 
of service, a single term extending 
from April to December, boys and 
girls attending separate schools, 
and a highly centralized program 
without electives. The Ministry of 
Education makes the regulations; 
determines the plans, programs and 
courses taught; appoints all teach- 
ers; controls matriculation and ex- 
aminations; authorizes excursions; 
in fact, exercises absolute authority 
over all public and private schools. 
Here, where education follows the 
cultural patterns of Europe rather 
than the practical programs of the 
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United States, little attention is 
given to artistic, civic, and social 
education. 

Education in Peru is concerned 
primarily with the development of 
general culture, the spreading of 
Spanish as a universal language, 
the elimination of illiteracy, and 
the assimilation of the native races 
into the national consciousness. To 
attain these objectives, the Basic 
Education Law provides for a free 
and compulsory seven-year primary 
and a five-year secondary program. 
At the age of four, the child is en- 
rolled in Infant Primary Educa- 
tion. A Transition Class, peculiar 
to Peru, links the infant program 
with the Elementary-Primary pro- 
gram, which includes the study of 
Spanish, basic history and geog- 
raphy, the national anthem, and 
those fundamental facts on which 
national consciousness is based. In 
1949 only 974,263 students were en- 
rolled in the primary program. 

Although the student has a 
choice of a general or technical 
program at the secondary level, less 
than 25 percent of the 70,000 en- 
rolled in 1949 chose the latter. Par- 
ents hesitate to permit their sons to 
take technical courses for fear of 
losing prestige. Moreover, the Min- 
istry places great emphasis on gen- 
eral culture in the training of tech- 
nicians to avoid what Ortega y 
Gassett calls the “New Barbarians,” 
experts in one branch but ignorant 
of culture. 

Simultaneously, throughout the 
country, all students are studying 
exactly the same plan, which the 
Ministry of Education has outlined, 




















point by point, in each course in 
great detail. Bookish, encyclo- 
pedic, traditional and theoretical, 
this program is acceptable for 
young people with intellectual ap- 
titudes, but does not meet the needs 
of the majority of students. 

In spite of the heterogeneity of 
the student body (whites, Indians, 
mestizos, Negroes, Japanese and 
Chinese), there is no racial dis- 
crimination. Economic, geographic- 
al, and cultural differences account 
for the divisions with the wealthy 
class attending the large private 
schools; the middle class, the small- 
er private schools; the large mixed 
populations of limited means, the 
public schools; and the mixed 
Indian population in the rural 
areas, the public elementary 
schools. ‘There are no separate 
schools for Indians. 

Although the Basic Law requires 
attendance of all students between 
the ages of six and fourteen, it is 
not enforced because there are not 
enough classrooms, laboratories, 
shops, equipment, and _ teachers. 
Of the 1,500,000 students in this 
age group in 1949, more than half 
a million did not attend school and 
only 36,694 completed their pri- 
mary education. Should the law 
be enforced, the number of class- 
rooms and teachers would have to 
be tripled. 

Since 60 percent of the teaching 
profession lack degrees, it is ob- 
vious that Peru is faced with the 
problem of inadequately prepared 
teachers. In 1930 the systematic 
training of teachers began. Now 
there are normal schools to prepare 
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primary teachers, universities to 
train secondary teachers, and poly- 
technic schools to train teachers of 
arts and crafts. Under the Point 
Four Program teachers from the 
United States are helping to plan 
the teacher-training program. 
UNESCO representatives have just 
completed a one-year study of the 
educational system in Peru and are 
ready to make recommendations for 
its improvement. 

Since 1949, the present govern- 
ment is organizing, in the capitals 
of the Department of Peru, a con- 
centration of all grades and kinds 
of education in an enormous edu- 
cational plant, called the Unit 
School. Admission, by competitive 
examination, is highly selective. 
Although the project is too new for 
evaluation, I saw evidence, as a 
visitor in two of these Unit Schools, 
of improvement in instruction and 
more economical and effective use 
of the plant, equipment, and teach- 
ing staff. Such schools can provide 
better community services and raise 
cultural standards at the smallest 
possible cost. 

Since all countries are proud of 
the national institutions and pro- 
gress, I have tried to use a sympa- 
thetic approach to the evaluation 
of progress in the light of Peru’s 
heritage. I have learned to love 
and respect the Peruvian people 
and to appreciate the courage with 
which they are attacking their al- 
most insurmountable problems of 
illiteracy, weak economy, and mal- 
nutrition. It is a privilege to share 
these experiences in international 
friendship vicariously with you. 























When The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety invited Lillian Moller Gilbreth to 
national honorary membership in 1950, it 
honored itself far more than it honored 
Mrs. Gilbreth, already the recipient of a 
multitude of distinctions such as would 
have expanded the vanity of any normal 
woman. Mrs. Gilbreth was then and still 
is the modest, unassuming human being 
that she has always been. 

Hers is a career completely unique in 
the annals of American scientists. Most 
people have become acquainted with Lil- 
lian Gilbreth through the medium of the 
rollicking books “Cheaper By The Dozen” 
and “Belles On Their Toes”, and still later 
via the motion pictures derived from those 
books. Perhaps Myrna Loy in her sym- 
pathetic interpretation is a more vivid 
Lillian Gilbreth to multitudes of Ameri- 
can movie-goers than the woman whom 
she portrays. Mrs. Gilbreth is by all odds 
the outstanding woman engineer of her 
day and one of America’s most widely 
known women. She is a management 
engineer who understands that industry’s 
most important problem is the human: be- 
ing who works in it. With that philoso- 
phy as a basis and with an 
extraordinarily fine train- 
ing in psychology, Mrs. 
Gilbreth has achieved a 
standing among American 
industrialists that no other 
woman has ever attained. 

She bore twelve chil- 
dren to her husband, 
Frank Gilbreth, and their 
children were a great joy 
to them both. 

Her husband always 
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knew exactly what he wanted to do with 
his life. He was imbued with the idea that 
practically every industry and every phase 
of human labor had so many waste mo- 
tions in them that production could be 
doubled and trebled and increased in un- 
believably large ways if only men and 
women and the management of labor 
could understand how to eliminate the 
waste. Mrs. Gilbreth was wholly in accord 
with him, but she added humanity to his 
vision by pointing out the psychological 
fact that efficiency might be all very well, 
but that human beings could not become 
like the machines they tended. If they 
were not happy in their work they might 
be broken and replaced by others and 
these, in turn, would be broken and re- 
placed by others ad infinitum. 

Few American women realize the pro- 
portions of the great debt they owe to 
Lillian Gilbreth’s research in the most 
comfortable and efficient ways of furnish- 
ing kitchens, for example. Thousands of 
women were measured and tested in order 
to find the exactly right height for sinks, 
for stoves, and so forth. She has been a 
pioneer in helping plan homes that can be 
built for very small sums. She still writes 
for the magazines, tosses off an occasional 
book, keeps up with the activities of her 
children and grandchildren and does a 
big day’s work every day of her life. 

Mrs. Gilbreth is gentle, undogmatic, 
sincerely modest. She sees problems from 
the other fellow’s point of view. She has 
helped to keep the machine in step with 
humanity rather than to push human 
beings into step with the machines. Hers 
is a human sort of efficiency that no one 
else has approached. 











A Little 


Prospective 
Teacher 


from Saipan 


HERE is a petite, black-haired, 

dark-eyed young woman with a 

shy smile seen these days hur- 
rying to her classes at the Univer- 
sity High School and the Teachers 
College on the beautiful Manoa 
Valley campus of the University of 
Hawaii. She is Victoria Akiyama, 
from the island of Saipan in the 
Mariannas, nearly four thousand 
miles west of Hawaii, and she is 
the recipient of the Eva Philip 
Curry Memorial Scholarship of- 
fered by Beta Beta State, the three- 
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year - old organization of Delta 
Kappa Gamma in Hawaii. 

When Beta Beta State’s scholar- 
ship fund was first established as a 
memorial to the first President 
and one of the Founders, the 
scholarship committee entered on 
a two-fold program: first, money- 
raising projects which would sup- 
plement the small scholarship as- 
sessment from members, now 
numbering only sixty-two; and, 
second, finding a worthy recipient 
of the scholarship. 
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To carry out the first part of 
the program, the “little red school- 
house” bank came into being for 
each member. Shaped and colored 
like the pioneer American country 
school, it offers each member an 
opportunity to use her talents in 
raising money to fill it. One mem- 
ber’s jewel-colored, delicious home- 
made guava jelly finds eager buy- 
ers among members and friends. 
The “gathering-in” of the school- 
houses used to be once a year at 
a scholarship luncheon, but now 
it is a semi-annual affair to relieve 
the bulging schoolhouse walls. 

In finding the scholarship recip- 
ient, Beta Beta State is indebted 
to one of its members, Elizabeth 
Carr, speech instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. Since 1947 Mrs. 
Carr has been a member of the 
Navy’s Advisory Committee for 
Education in Guam and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific. Now she 
is a member of the Department of 
the Interior’s Committee, as the 
Navy’s jurisdiction over the Trust 
Territory passed to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1951. 


MARS. Carr spent three summers 
in the Trust Territory. During 
the second summer, in 1949, while 
teaching in the summer school for 
teachers on Guam in the Marian- 
nas, she made a trip to nearby 
Saipan, where she learned of Vic- 
toria from Mr. A. Richard King, 
the principal of the Intermediate 
School at the sugar mill town of 
Chalan Kanoa. Mr. King recog- 
nized that Victoria’s desire to be a 
teacher would be of value to the 


Saipan school. He had observed 
that her qualities of leadership, her 
intelligence, and her affection for 
and skill with children marked her 
as a potential teacher of superior 
qualifications. As the majority of 
teachers on Saipan went through 
only the ninth grade, the highest 
taught on the island, it was neces- 
sary for anyone wishing further 
training to make a long journey 
across the Pacific. Victoria’s cir- 
cumstances made it impossible for 
her to undertake the expense of 
such training. 

Victoria is a member of a large 
and highly-respected family of Sai- 
pan, who, with many other civilian 
Saipanese, lost all their possessions 
and some members of the family 
in that withering summer of 1944 
when Saipan was the scene of some 
of the severest battles of World 
War II. In the retreat from Chalan 
Kanoa to the Akiyama farm in the 
interior of the island, only Victo- 
ria, one brother and one sister and 
her stepmother survived of a 
family of nine. Although only nine 
years old at the time, Victoria made 
herself useful at the American army 
hospital while convalescing from 
bullet wounds and back burns re- 
ceived from a: flame-thrower, and 
was responsible for her reduced 
family until re-united with her 
grandmother. Her father was of a 
well-thought-of Japanese family 
who had lived on Saipan for many 
years before the war. Her mother, 
who died when Victoria was very 
young, was related to the very fin- 
est Chamorros on Saipan. Victoria’s 
uncle, William Reyes, is the fore- 























most Chamorro citizen of Saipan 
and has been the leading person 
there in the schools for years. 

Upon her return to Honolulu, 
Mrs. Carr appeared before several 
organizations, including Beta Beta 
State, to tell about Vicky, as she 
is affectionately known by her 
friends and instructors. As a result, 
three Honolulu clubs decided to 
help: the Campus Club of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii which draws its 
members from the distaff side of 
faculty and staff, the Zonta Club 
of Honolulu, and Delta Kappa 
Gamma’s Hawaii state organiza- 
tion. The American Dependents 
School, then located at Kobler 
Field, American Air Force Base on 

‘Saipan, also had given Vicky a 
scholarship. After the Trust Ter- 
ritory officials learned that her ex- 
penses at school were to be paid, 
they arranged the long air journey 
to Hawaii for her, and in Septem- 
ber 1951 she arrived in Honolulu, 
the first woman to come away from 
the Trust Territory for higher 
education. 

Victoria’s home in Honolulu is 
the Women’s Dormitory, a beauti- 
ful new residence hall not far from 
the campus, which as yet has no 
dining-room facilities, although 

there is an excellent cafeteria on 

the campus. But Vicky is conserving 
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her funds. She has a job at the 
College Inn where she earns her 
meals. 

During the past summer she 
went to summer school, especially 
to improve her English. Although 
she speaks without a foreign ac- 
cent, she is earnest in her desire to 
enlarge her vocabulary and her 
knowledge of grammatical inflec- 
tion and idiom. She already speaks 
Japanese fluently and writes it, and 
also speaks her mother’s language 
which is Chamorro, the native 
language on Guam and in the 
Mariannas. It is an interesting 
language, related to the other 
Micronesian languages, but with 
many Spanish loan-words. 

Vicky will return to Saipan next 
summer. It is the policy of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific 
officials to send students back at 
the end of the first two years to get 
their feet on their own home soil 
again so that they will not grow 
away too much. But Vicky wants to 
earn a degree. In a few years, some 
American teachers’ college campus 
will know this industrious, ambi- 
tious young woman with the shy 
smile and sparkling eyes who wants 
to be a trained teacher for her 
people, and whose perseverance in 
the past in the face of great hard- 
ship and sorrow, will carry her on 
in the future to her goal. 





ARGARET MEAD does not believe 
that human beings are naturally 
greedy and that it is a man’s nature 

to fight. She says that the old saws about 
wanting what the other fellow has and about 
that being the real basis for wars are utter 
nonsense. Margaret Mead is an anthropol- 
ogist who has an enormous curiosity about 
human beings. When it dawned upon her 
late in her college life that anthropology 
would furnish the answers to many of the questions that she 
was asking, she went at it with all the directness of a young 
person who knew what she wanted and how to go about 
achieving it. 

She decided that to study ancient civilization by digging 
up ruins and skeletons and attempting to decipher what they 
meant was not for her. She wanted to live among primitive 
peoples and study them at first hand. She wanted primarily 
to know about the children. She found that there were a 
number of groups of primitive peoples living in primitive 
cultures still untouched by modern civilization. To them 
she wanted to go to find out whether the qualities that are 
in human beings are there simply because they are members 
of the human race, or whether they have been forced upon 
them because of the patterns of life or the cultures under 
which they have lived. 

Once she had decided what it was she wanted to do, 
she devoted every ounce of her energy to secure the train- 
ing she needed to make the studies that would furnish the 
answers to her questions. She had to learn the languages 
of some of these primitive peoples; she had to acquire all of 
the specialized training that would fit her for a study of such 
scientific intensity. 

During her undergraduate years she lived under a great 
sense of urgency because she realized too well that the small 
groups of primitive peoples were one by one being touched 
by civilization. Sometimes they were being exploited com- 
mercially ; sometimes they were being Christianized; some- 
times they were even dying off. There were not many left 
in an unmolested state, and Margaret Mead testifies that 
she used to wake in the morning with a sense of awful 
urgency. 

She first went to Samoa on an expedition for which her 
father provided part of the expenses. She wanted to dis- 
cover chiefly whether the conflicts described by doctors and 
psychologists as typical of adolescence were necessarily a 
part of all adolescence. Would Samoan youngsters have 
these fundamental similarities? She stayed with the white 
people in Samoa only long enough to familiarize herself with 
the language of the people among whom she was to live for 
many months. She learned to sit cross-legged on the pebbly 

















She speaks to the layman 


as well as the scientist 


floors; to eat with her fingers from a woven plate; to sleep 
upon the floor of a house that was a circle of pillars roofed 
by a cone of thatch but not walled or partitioned to give any 
privacy. She learned to eat the Samoan food; she learned 
to perform the rituals that are a part of the adolescent train- 
ing of the daughters of Samoan chiefs. 


which she had gathered so painstakingly over a 

period of nine months into her first book, “Coming 
of Age in Samoa.” It was so interesting that it appealed 
to laymen as well as to anthropologists. It helped open minds 
and eyes to the fact that what people term “inborn human 
nature” is sometimes merely the result of training and en- 
vironment. She received almost immediately an appointment 
as assistant curator of ethnology at the American Museum of 
Natural History, and there she has worked ever since. She 
has gone off on other expeditions and has come back always 
with colorful, rich, and absorbing material. 

Dr. Mead believes that some of the world’s most tightly 
held ideas are completely wrong. She says that those who 
believe that man’s nature is essentially competitive and that 
we must accept wars and poverty as a natural result of com- 
petition are answered by the primitive groups where coopera- 
tion rules supreme, and competition is unknown. This, too, 
is human nature. For those who see the entrance of women 
into the world of work outside as pointing to disaster, she 
cites the case of the primitive people where women work out- 
side the home because domestic duties are held too sacred 
for women to perform. Dr. Mead points to groups where 
women are as aggressive, as ruthless as men. She points to 
others where men as well as women are completely unaggres- 
sive. To her as a scientist, these facts are all signposts con- 
taining truths upon which a much better world can be built. 
Margaret Mead continues to uncover 
and present such truths as anthro- 
pology provides for her to the psy- 
chologists, the industrialists, the 
statesmen so that all may read and 
learn, for in such understanding and 
such vision, truth must be uncovered. 

Margaret Mead, let it be said, is also 
one of our great national honorary 
members. 


W wie: she came back she put all of her observations 


American Museum of 



















LEGISLATION— 


A CHALLENGE 


ETHEL McCORMICK 


F THESE were the days when 

knighthood was in flower, we 
would smack you with our gauntlet 
and challenge you to a Study and 
Action program for legislation. 
But, alas, these are the days of the 
committee and the commission. 
Our hope is that you are interested 
sufficiently in your own welfare that 
you will concur in the plans of your 
National Committee. Your Na- 
tional Committee believes that, as 
members of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
you need to be alerted to the effec- 
tive influence which informed and 
active women have upon the law- 
makers. Only through unified ef- 
fort can be formulated those laws 
which promote the welfare of the 
teaching profession. 

Our National Constitution au- 
thorizes a legislative program in 
this way. The National and State 
program must be presented to and 


approved by the respective execu- 
tive boards and conventions. The 
Chapter program implements these 
programs and in addition may take 
action on local legislation. The 
legislative program, which was 
adopted by the National Conven- 
tion in 1950, was neither changed 
nor amended by the Convention in 
1952. Your National Committee, 
therefore, is mandated to recom- 
mend Study and Action in the fol- 
lowing areas: 


I. Teacher Welfare 


A. Improvement and protection of 
1. Teacher retirement laws 
2. Teacher tenure laws 

B. Exemption of teachers’ retirement 
annuities from Federal Income 
Tax, in line with exemptions 
granted other retirement systems 

Il. Discrimination 


A. Status of women teachers to be un- 
affected by marriage 

B. Maternity leaves granted upon re- 

quest with the assurance of re- 

















turning to the same position upon 
termination of the leave 
C. Removal of salary inequalities 
based upon sex 
Ill. Legislation for Improved Certifica- 
tion Requirements 


This Action program must be 
implemented at all levels; therefore, 
your National Committee recom- 
mends that: 


I. Chapter Committees 

A. Study pending legislation 

B. Consult with the State Committees 
and other persons who can ex- 
plain and clarify the bills 

C. Advise the membership on which 
bills to support and how to sup- 
port them 

D. Affiliate with other organizations 
who are supporting the same legis- 
lation 

E. Accept the responsibility for hav- 
ing an informed membership 


Il. State and National Committees 


A. Be vigilant regarding State and 
Federal legislation 
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B. Inform the membership on those 
issues which need action and study 
C. Act in an advisory capacity to the 
membership upon request from 
them 
D. Initiate suggestions for an Action 
program to be presented to the 
Executive Board and Convention 
in 1954 
Your National Committee is 
mindful of the fact that in any pro- 
gram for Action the responsibility 
for implementation lies squarely 
upon the individual. 
Carlyle said, “Our grand business 
is not to see what lies dimly at a 
distance, but to do what lies clearly 
at hand.” In this legislative year 
we urge each member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma to assume the re- 
sponsibility for being informed and 
for acting on legislation which will 
promote the welfare of the teach- 
ing profession. 











OU may not have received an 
invitation to the recent inau- 
guration of our new President, 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, and you 
may not be one of the fortunate 
ones to receive an invitation to the 
Coronation of Elizabeth II on June 
2, but you are invited to the Silver 
Anniversary Celebration of Delta 
Kappa Gamma which will take 
place in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
August, 1954. 

Even though the heavy business 
sessions of the National Convention 
in Chicago were crowded with 
problems pressing for solution, 
plans for the future were also surg- 
ing for expression. It was Maycie 
Southall, Chairman of the National 
Scholarship Committee, who set us 
to thinking about how little we 
have done in these twenty-three 
years about one of the great pur- 
poses of Delta Kappa Gamma: “To 
endow scholarships to aid outstand- 
ing women «teachers in pursuing 
graduate study.” She called our 
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attention to the fact that not a sin- 
gle state has an endowed scholar- 
ship that can give annually to a re- 
cipient as much as one thousand 
dollars. We hung our heads in 
shame. Furthermore, she told us 
that students are receiving the doc- 
torate degree on a ratio of nine 
men to one woman, and that we 
cannot hope to place women in 
high administrative places or to fill 
vacancies in colleges when we have 
no women with the required doc- 
torate degrees. 

Out of one of the workshop 
groups, over which Margaret Boyd 
presided, came the resolution that 
we celebrate our Silver Anniversary 
by offering a $1,000 scholarship in 
each of the 51 state units, including 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
and British Columbia—this $1,000 
contribution to be of a voluntary 
nature, separate and apart from 
all present scholarship dues and 
projects. 

This resolution, when brought to 














the general session for discussion, 
was wisely amended to put this 
great project on a per capita basis. 
The resolution as amended was 
passed, and the Convention ad- 
journed with Silver dreams in our 
minds of another convention just 
out ahead of us—our Silver Anni- 
versary. 

We, your appointed chairmen, 
believe with all our hearts in the 
fifth purpose of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma. We count it a privilege to 
send you this invitation to our 
twenty-fifth birthday celebration. 
Your presence and presents are re- 
quested. The gift selected is silver. 
You may choose your own pattern 
—five silver quarters, twenty shin- 
ing dimes, or just empty your piggy 
bank. Some 40,000 members with 
an “All for each, each for all” spirit 
will not only accomplish much for 
scholarships, but will also speed us 
toward our rightful place in ad- 
ministrative positions. Turn your 
gift in to the Chairman of your 
Chapter Scholarship Committee at 
your next meeting or as soon there- 
after as possible. 

Your State President will appoint 
a State Silver Anniversary Fund 
Chairman and inform the chapters 
within her state of this appoint- 
ment at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Chapters are urged to take the 
responsibility of pledging their 
membership to participate 100 per- 
cent in this most worthy gift. An 
alphabetical list in the hands of a 
receptive scholarship committee 
seated at the entrance of your next 
two or three meetings ought to be 
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a sufficient reminder of our Silver 
opportunity. The Chairman of 
your Chapter Scholarship Commit- 
tee will promptly send a check for 
the completed chapter gift to the 
Silver Anniversary Fund Chairman 
in order that she may know quick- 
ly the status of our project. The 
chapter check should be made pay- 
able to your bonded State Treas- 
urer, The State Silver Anniversary 
Fund Chairman, after listing the 
name of the chapter from which 
the check is received, will forward 
it to her State Treasurer. 


T HE race to see which state com- 
pletes its 100 percent contribution 
is on. We who believe that there 
should be no inequality in receiv- 
ing top job assignments will now 
dedicate ourselves to seeing to it 
that there is no inequality in pre- 
paring ourselves for receiving these 
high places in our chosen profes- 
sion. 

The National President agree- 
ing, there will be another roll call 
in Boston. This time it will be 
called in the order of the states 
completing their gifts. Who will 
lead that dramatic procession? Will 
it be your state? Let’s go—turned 
loose to see who can get there first! 

Next year will be used in select- 
ing the fifty-one fine looking, in- 
telligent, young women who will 
be awarded the fruit of our gift of 
love and honor. But this plan will 
be told you in another letter. 

So, go to work in selecting and 
Shining up your silver. As Mar- 
garet Boyd reminded us in Chi- 
cago, “Not failure but low aim is 
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crime.” We cannot do less for this, 
our Silver Anniversary, and may 
the giving at this time point the 
way to the solving of an impera- 
tive need in our beloved profes- 
sion. 

Shall I review the simple plan? 

1. Bring your silver to your next 
meeting and see that your Chapter 
Scholarship Committee checks off 
your name. 

2. Send the chapter check to your 
State Silver Anniversary Fund 
Chairman. She in turn will give 


your chapter credit and send the 
check to her State Treasurer. 

3. In August, 1954, your State 
Silver Anniversary Fund Chairman 
will answer to roll call in Boston 
and present the state check to the 
National Organization. 

Ready, go—and blest be she who 
first reaches the goal. 

Yours for adventure in giving, 


Euta LEE CartTER, 
Co-Chairman, Silver 
Anniversary Fund. 

















| In Far-Away 


ADVENTURES 





Friendships 


MARY L. THORNTON 


GERMAN calendar hangs by 
my desk, its dates slightly out- 
moded, but the pictures as 

lovely as ever, and the handwriting 
in the crabbed German script as 
fresh as when my friend wrote her 
notes of explanation on each view. 
A blue and brown tea cosy covers 
the teapot on the sideboard; a 
quilted cushion on the divan, a 
gaily embroidered bookcover for 
the whodunits I love to read in bed 
—all these are the handiwork of 
the clever, patient fingers of teach- 
ers in England, Germany, France, 
whom I know, although I have 
never seen them. A “schéne Buch” 
with views of Stuttgard lies on the 
library table beside an illustrated 
London News, and my album is full 
) of snapshots of schoolchildren here 
and there, looking very much like 
the ones I see day by day here at 
home, even to saddle oxfords and 
bobby socks. I save foreign stamps 
for a shut-in who collects them. He 
is delighted with a gift of airmail 
stamps from England, France, and 
Germany. All these are items of 
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serendipity, collected as I ride my 
ambling hobby along pleasant paths 
of friendships in far-away places. 
It all began long, long ago, sad- 
dling and bridling this hobby, 
when I first realized that I liked to 
write letters. My earliest corre- 
spondent was my father, whose busi- 
ness kept him much from home. 
Years later, among his papers, I was 
to find a bundle of my childish 
scrawls in pencil or blotted ink, and 
relive the delight of that most glo- 
rious possession, of which nothing 
can deprive one, a happy child- 
hood with one’s beloved and loving 
parents. The taste has grown with 
the years. I wonder sometimes if 
it now amounts to a vice, my pet 
vice, as I write voluminously to dis- 
tant friends, sitting down to my 
typewriter, talking with the absent 
one I imagine sitting beside me, en- 
joying all the heart-easing warmth 
of intercourse with one whose face 
I cannot see. 
, Of course, the fact that the 
mechanical difficulties are largely 
removed by the use of a typewriter 















: THE NORTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
= =< = Place: LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY Date: August 10, 11, 12, 1953 


The Northeast Regional Conference will be held in the Phoenix Hotel 
in Lexington, Kentucky, on August 10, 11, and 12, 1953. This location 
affords many members an opportunity to visit a section of our region 
where a convention has not been held recently. That beautiful blue 
grass country with its famous horse farms delights many tourists. 

Following the general theme of all 1953 regional conferences, “Trails 
to the Common Good” we shall discuss (1) Scholarships, (2) Membership, 
(3) Future Programs, (4) Vitalizing Programs, and (5) Research. Each 
state president has been contacted so that the various states will share 
in the development of and the participation in the program. 

Special features will include visits with Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, our 
National President, and Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, our National Executive 
Secretary. The local committee will arrange for some trips to nearby 
places of interest. 

The fellowship we enjoy in our Society is so worthwhile that we plan 
to give everyone the chance to become better acquainted with each 
other. Won‘t you come from the coast of Maine to the shores of Lake 
Michigan and from all the places in between and let us know you better? 


<aiyeitt 
“ ES = —. THE NORTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
2 Place: Green Lake, Wisconsin Date: June 26, 27, 28, 29, 1953 


Location: Conference will be held at the Baptist Assembly grounds, a 
beautiful estate of 1,100 acres which cost several millions and provides 
for comfort, recreation, and fellowship at a very reasonable cost. The 
facilities are dedicated to the extension, training, and stimulation of 
religious, educational, and social service leadership. Green Lake is about 
one hundred seventy miles north and west of Chicago, sixty miles north 
of Madison, and ninety miles west of Milwaukee. A more congenial 
atmosphere would be hard to find. 

Program: Participation by all through panel discussions, small group 
meetings, forums, and the pooling of experiences will cover all phases 
of Delta Kappa Gamma activities. Emphasis will be placed upon pro- 
gram, research, recruitment, scholarships, and problems of both states 
and chapters. Informal leadership and fellowship will be the keynotes. 

National Leaders: Besides the Northwest Regional Director, other na- 
tional officers attending will be the National President, the National Par- 
liamentarian, National Executive Secretary, and the National Treasurer. 

Other Information: Members who can do so will profit by combining 
their vacations with this conference. Many members will have a rare 
treat if they make this one their first conference. Those who have at- 
tended previous conferences will find that this one will equal or surpass 
those of the past. A record attendance is expected. Letters of informa- 
tion will be sent-to chapter presidents within the region in February 
which will contain preliminary plans. A final letter with details of pro- 
gram and with registration blank will be sent about the middle of April. 


The success of this conference will largely depend upon the delegates 
attending. 


GLADYS MERSEREAU, Northeast Regional Director. 


LOUISE CLEMENT, Northwest Regional Director. 
































THE SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE = 


Place: New Orleans, Lovisiana Date: August 6, 7, 8, 1953 /”"0\\ 
Headquarters—Hotel Jung bide NT, 


Program: Forward-looking; tailored to fit the needs of every chapter 
and state; and streamlined to provide opportunity to enjoy glamorous 
New Orleans. 

Hotel: Air-conditioned; beautiful meeting-rooms for all groups; offers 
every comfort and courtesy. 

Lovisiana State Organization of Delta Kappa Kamma: Our Hostess 
State is already at work—making plans, setting up committees, etc., to 
insure a happy, and successful conference. They have some wonderful 
ideas! 

To All Chapters in All States of the Southeastern Region: You are in- 
vited to make sure that your chapter is represented in this conference. 
Those who attend will take back to their chapters inspiration, new 
friendships, and new ideas and plans for the growing success of Delta 
Kappa Gammo’s projects. 

You need the Conference—the Conference needs you. 


GRACE VAN DYKE MORE, Southeast Regional Director. 






THE SOUTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE ew ul = 
Place: Albuquerque, New Mexico Date: August 13, 14, 15, 1953 == 


The Southwest Region wishes to announce that its Regional Conference 
will be held at the Hotel Hilton, Albuquerque, New Mexico, August 13, 
14, and 15. Everyone will be most welcome. 

New Mexico, with its rich background of Indian and Spanish folklore, 
will make an appropriate setting for showing how ancient and modern 
customs are developing today’s “Trails Toward the Common Good.” The 
three days will be highlighted by following ancient trails into Indian coun- 
try. A box supper on the edge of the desert, near a small Indian pueblo, 
will give us a look at these somber native Americans whose traditions are 
so much a part of the colorful historical background of this state. 

Friday we will follow the Spanish trail into “Old Town,” have dinner 
at the picturesque Hacienda, and later gather in the patio to enjoy beau- 
tiful songs and colorful dances in the cool summer evening. Converging 
trails of the states of the Southwest will bring us together for breakfast 
Saturday morning. Our banquet Saturday night will spotlight future 
trails. J. Maria Pierce, with her charm and gracious personality, will be 
an inspiration to us, and her talk will point up “Trails Toward the Com- 
mon Good” which will be vital to our understanding of chapter, state, 
and national opportunities of service for Delta Kappa Gamma members. 

Our more serious moments will be centered around powwows, squaw- 
talk, kiva councils, and wampum gifts. So save your pennies and fol- 
low the picturesque trail to Albuquerque in August. 

Pre-conference and post-conference trips into this vast scenic country 
can be arranged easily. Trips to Santa Fe, Bryce, Zion, Mesa Verde, 
Carlsbad Caverns, ghost copper towns and many other points of historic 
interest are within a short distance of our conference headquarters. 
Plan your vacation now to include one or more of these trips, and join 
us at work and play this summer. 

KATHERINE S. GLENDINNING, Southwest Regional Director. 
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is a tremendous help—or an incen- 
tive to crime. How did Cicero 
manage, I wonder, to find time 
to make laborious pecks with a 
stylus on a soft wax tablet, bearing 
the perdurable messages to his be- 
loved Tullia? At what hour of 
night did General Sherman escape 
from harsh duty to write those let- 
ters to his family during the war 
years, with their ineffaceable record 
of war’s ravages in a sensitive soul? 
When did Theodore Roosevelt steal 
time from trust-busting and “Win- 
ning the West” to write gay letters 
to his children with the fascinating 
sketches on the margins of each 
page? To this day I feel deeply 
and humbly grateful, even a bit 
conscience-smitten, when a friend 
makes the effort to write me in 
longhand. 

So it was an inevitable choice 
to send in my name and address 
when I saw that the NEA and the 
NUT (who but the English, who 
have produced Charles Lamb and 
Sydney Smith, not to mention Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and the anony- 
mous translators of the King James 
version of the Holy Scriptures, 
would have given their national 
educational association such a 
name?) were collaborating to match 
“penpals” among teachers. Soon 
came a letter from an English teach- 
er. That was fifteen years ago; 
only this week I had my latest (but 
surely not my last) letter from her. 
We began most formally with rath- 
er stilted descriptions of our school 
situations, our homes, our plans. 
My recollection, is that the whole 
program was initiated to build mu- 
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tual comprehension and rapport 
between persons in comparable sit- 
uations in the two countries, and 
we were such self-conscious and con- 
scientious interpreters of the local 
scene we were even a bit stodgy. 
But since that commencement in 
the uneasy interlude between 
world wars, we have fought another 
global war together. She never 
complained, but little things, read- 
ing between the lines, betrayed the 
hardship, the austerity, the peril, 
the desperation of the England 
that was Merrie in the books I had 
read since childhood. Later we 
took trips—seeing Europe, Austral- 
ia, these United States, each 
through the other’s eyes. We are 
friends, with all that implies. Dis- 
appointed of our meeting in the 
States as she returned from a year 
as exchange teacher in Australia, 
we are now arranging to meet in 
England some summer soon. When 
I visit England for the first time, 
I will not go to a foreign land, but 
to the home of my friend. 


My next adventure with a for- 
eign schoolteacher was a direct out- 
growth of the Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma program. In common with 
many other chapters, mine “adopt- 
ed” an English teacher, and it fell 
to my lot to write the letters from 
the chapter. They have grown 
purely personal by this time, and 
again my hobby brought me gently 
to the doorstep of a friend. Each 
of these two women is a charming 
person, entirely different from the 
other; each lives in an absolutely 
different locale, one in the indus- 

















trial section of Yorkshire, the other 
in the legendary rural beauty of 
Surrey, less than twenty miles from 
London and in the heart of the 
blitz area. In their letters I saw 
two different Englands, and grew 
to understand and love both, as 
one cannot from a book, nor per- 
haps from a summer’s visit. With 
my friends I lived in England, and 
when I make that summer trip, one 
will take me through the West 
Riding and to York Cathedral, and 
the other to Windsor and Hampton 
Court and over the Epsom Downs. 

My third journey was a deliber- 
ate pursuit of adventure. By this 
time, you understand, I had begun 
to get my hobby well under con- 
trol; it was almost a five-gaited 
horse. I saw an advertisement one 
day, setting forth the advantages 
of sending a subscription to the 
foreign edition of Reader's Digest 
to someone living in another land. 
Now, advertisements are sometimes 
our best examples of fiction writ- 
ing; their resemblance to real fact 
may be purely coincidental and no 
closer than that of chalk to cheese. 
But this was a true story. While I 
am far from maintaining the thesis 
that Reader’s Digest is a periodical 
of permanent literary merit, I do 
think it gives a fair picture of life 
in the United States, and may 
counterbalance Hollywood, tabloid 
newspapers and sensational head- 
lines, or even Pravda. So I boldly 
had a subscription sent to a “Ger- 
man schoolteacher.” I am still 
sending it. I am still enjoying the 
letters from this elderly lady, who 
taught in east Germany and “when 
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we knew the war was over, we 
prayed the Americans would get to 
us first. But the Russians came 
first.” (I may not quote her words 
exactly, but I give you her exact 
thought.) Soon she learned “I 
could not teach under the Rus- 
sians,” and was lucky enough to get 
to west Germany, where some of 
her family already lived, to find a 
position and continue her teaching. 
She teaches English in what corre- 
sponds to our upper elementary 
grades, where the children must 
take a foreign language, and where 
the majority choose English. She 
writes to me in English, by prefer- 
ence, albeit with apologies for mis- 
takes. Her letters may not be error- 
less, but they are so far beyond 
what I could do in German that I 
insist they are wonderful. I wonder 
uneasily if my letters to her in 
English do not sometimes contain 
errors. 


HIER feeling at first seemed to be 
an almost pathetic gratitude, 
coupled with astonishment, that 
someone in America, whom she had 
never seen, who had never heard of 
her, should be her friend, send her 
a gift of a magazine. But we have 
long since progressed to the point 
where we chatter like old friends, 
of our family, our personal sorrows 
and delights, our schoolchildren 
(and really, they seem to be much 
alike, these teen-agers, in England, 
Germany and the United States). 
We describe our holidays, our trips, 
exchange pictures of views, even 
discuss symptoms! What more can 
one ask of camaraderie? Sometimes 
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I find myself drifting into quota- 
tions from the German poetry I 
loved so dearly when I was a school- 
girl, and can still recite by the yard, 
though I doubt whether I can spell 
a single line without a mistake. 
But each of us turns the blind eye 
of friendship to the other’s blun- 
der, trusting in the feeling that is 
growing up between us. 

My most recent adventure (and 
now I may be astride a bucking 
bronco, riding for a fall) is with 
a French teacher. To her also I 
ordered sent a subscription to the 
Reader's Digest, and in due time, 
a very short time, received a pleas- 
ant, cordial letter of thanks. But 
it is written in French. I don’t 
know why I assumed she would 
write in English like the German 
lady. Well, that’s all right; I can 
read French about as easily as I 
can English—or at least, the French 
in her letter. But she writes that 
she cannot read English, so I have 
answered her in French—and it re- 
mains to be seen whether she can 
read my French as well as I can 
read hers. After all, it is many 
years since I have written letters 
in that lovely tongue, and my gram- 
mar and vocabulary creak at the 
hinges. With the courtesy charac- 
teristic of her nation, she was kind 
enough to say she could read my 
labored sentences, which I’m sure 
were more idiotic than idiomatic, 
even complimented me on my 
writing. Did truth courtsy to po- 
liteness there? But my second let- 
ter was much easier to write than 
the first, and perhaps I may regain 
my lost delight in writing French, 


which certainly was not in the least 
in my thoughts when I started this 
particular correspondence. 

So now I have a French friend, 
whose problems do not seem so 
dissimilar to our own. One sen- 
tence in her first letter might re- 
mind us of some of the struggles of 
recent years, a battle in many areas 
still acute—“the salary in a free 
school in France is a synonym for 
misery.” I am adding Biarritz to 
my itinerary on that projected 
European tour—and the country of 
the Basses Pyrenees is changing 
from something in a book, to be 
read about, to a reality, a part of 
my life, because one who lives there 
writes me of what she sees and 
knows. 


I THINK next year I will turn my 
prancing steed in the direction of 
Asia, Japan, perhaps, or India or 
Pakistan, or some other of the far- 
away places with strange sounding 
names, where live people very much 
like ourselves, if we did but know 
them. But I’ve firmly and unalter- 
ably made up my mind, if my cor- 
respondent can’t read English or 
French, we will need to get the 
services of an expert letter-writer 
and interpreter to unravel our cor- 
respondence. Or shall I embark on 
the high adventure of learning 
Hindustani or Japanese or what- 
ever? 

Not very exciting are these ad- 
ventures in far-away friendships, 
perhaps, but ah, how satisfying 
they are, how rich in by-products. 
Frankly, I began for fun, doing for 
the sake of doing, and I insist that 




















if a hobby isn’t fun doing, it isn’t 
worth doing. Neither have I the 
time nor the fingers to count all the 
different kinds of happiness and 
excitement I got from these four 
correspondents. To turn the pages 
of foreign magazines and pam- 
phlets is a source of pleasure. To 
read the special edition of the Lon- 
don papers at the time of King 
George’s death (there was a picture 
of the king I had never seen pub- 
lished in this country, which seemed 
to me the face of one of the most 
devoted and selfless patriots I had 
ever seen) was to get a point of 
view untouched by the press this 
side of the Atlantic. I went to the 
Festival of Britain as I looked at 
the pictures of my friends’ classes 
in their costumes for the dances, 
and shared their disappointment 
when the terrible weather drove 
every drenched child shivering in- 
doors. I picnicked in the woods 
of Bavaria and picked wild straw- 
berries. 

The implications, the repercus- 
sions, of this letterwriting, begun 
and carried on primarily for pleas- 
ure, are so utterly astonishing, so 
far-reaching. England and Germany 
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and now France seem more com- 
prehensible to me, as interpreted 
by my friends who live there. I 
have a better understanding of their 
problems, a clearer idea of their 
objectives. They, in turn, I hope, 
understand from my letters, and 
the Reader's Digest, more of our 
difficulties, our ideals, our failures 
and successes, our design for living. 
Even at the risk of sounding prig- 
gish and pedantic, one cannot re- 
frain from quoting the statement of 
the wise Frenchman, “To under- 
stand everything is to forgive all.” 
The only sound and possible basis 
for national cooperation is mutual 
understanding, sympathetic com- 
prehension and tolerance of na- 
tional differences and likenesses (I 
think in all this correspondence 
likenesses have been more stressed 
than differences) , and how can that 
knowledge be better acquired than 
by individual acquaintance and in- 
terpretation of the different situa- 
tions? 

Can it be that in my happy 
journeys on by-paths in search of 
adventure I may have stumbled on 
a road that leads toward world 
peace? 


When Did They Decide? 


What Brought Them into Teaching? 


LORETTA BYERS 


EVERAL important questions 

of significance in the recruitment 

of teachers have had little re- 
search or study: First, at what age or 
level in school do individuals de- 
velop an interest in teaching? Sec- 
ond, when do they decide definitely 
to teach? Third, what motivation 
impels them to make the decision? 
The importance of these questions 
for recruitment activities is obvious. 
If the age span during which peo- 
ple acquire an interest in careers 
can be ascertained, and if the pe- 
riod during which they make defi- 
nite choice of an occupation can 
be determined, then teacher re- 
cruitment materials and activities 
can be geared to the appropriate 
age levels with more efficacy for re- 
cruitment. Also, if the reasons 
why people choose to teach are 
known, those motives can be 
stressed in explaining the profes- 
sion to young people. 
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The Study 
THE Research and Recruitment 
Committees of Chi State of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society made 
a study in 1951-52 of California 
Delta Kappa Gamma members to 
try to secure answers to the above 
listed questions of “When?” and 
“Why?” Nine hundred sixty-sev- 
en members in forty chapters par- 
ticipated in the survey. Of these 
375 were elementary teachers, 271 
were secondary teachers, 46 were 
in college work, 198 were adminis- 
trators or supervisors, 10 had other 
positions such as school librarians 
or school registrar, and 67 did not 
specify their positions. 

The range in teaching experience 
of those included in the survey was 
from five to forty-five years; hence 
the dates of entrance into the pro- 
fession would be between 1906 and 
1946. In a study of motivation for 
entering teaching it is interesting 




















































A BOOK Every Year 





If you had written a book a year for twenty or thirty 
years, you might begin to feel rather tired. This is the 
kind of thing, however, of which Margaret Culkin 
Banning may rightly boast. In addition to her books, 
dozens of short stories and essays have been written 
during the years for all the top American magazines. 
Mrs. Banning says of her own writing: “The only pos- 
sible reason why women should read what I write might 
be because I might get a glimpse of truth once in awhile 
and would pass it right on.” No matter how modest 
she is, however, her stories unquestionably appeal to 
thousands of American women for they deal with the 
contemporary problems that face them. 

Born in Buffalo, Margaret Culkin Banning, the 
daughter of an editorial writer, spent her girlhood in 
New York and went to Vassar College, from which she 
emerged with Phi Beta Kappa honors. Then philan- 
thropic and social work lured her, and after serving a 
period of apprenticeship in that type of work in various 
places, she was given the fellowship in research at Rus- 
sel Sage College. She married a Duluth, Minnesota 
lawyer and still lives there. 

Some of her books are, “The First Woman,” “The 
Third Son,” “The Iron Will,” “Mixed Marriage,” 
“Too Young to Marry,” “Enough to Live On.” It 
would take too long to list them all. Her productivity 
as a writer, however, does not preclude a lively interest 
in many other things. She belongs, she says, to thirty- 
eight organizations and always intends to resign from 
thirty-seven. However, her interest in people and in 
good citizenship and in her own community has kept 
her alert and alive to many opportunities and obliga- 
tions. She was selected as “Duluth’s First Citizen” in 
1935. She is an interesting speaker, chic, charming, 
unhurried. In other words, she is a cultivated woman 
with the cosmopolitan interests you would expect. In 
addition to all her other talents, she has an unques- 
tioned flair for homemaking. 

We are proud that Margaret Culkin Banning is one 
of our national honorary members. 








































to consider the socio-economic con- 
ditions prevalent at the time the 
choice was made, as well as condi- 
tions within the profession. The 
forty-year span covered by the sur- 
vey includes periods of peace and 
war and of economic well-being 
and recession. 


Age at Which Interest in Teaching 
Developed 

THE first question in the ques- 

tionnaire was phrased thus: “At 

what age did you first become in- 

terested in teaching?” The replies 

are shown in rank order in Table 1. 


Under 12 years of age (elementary school 


Table 1 indicates that the lar- 
gest group, 40 percent, became 
interested in a teaching career 
before leaving elementary school. 
If those who developed an in- 
terest in teaching in elementary 
and in junior high school are con- 
sidered as a unit, it is seen that 
more than half of the total number 
developed this interest before the 


15 to 18 years of age (senior high school) 
Under 12 years (elementary school) ..... 
19 to 20 years (lower division of college) 

21 to 22 years (upper division of college) 
12 to 14 years (junior high school) ..... 
22 years or later (cellege graduates) .... 


Total replying to this question ..... 
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age of fifteen. Therefore, elemen- 
tary and junior high school teach- 
ers and principals are strategic in- 
dividuals in arousing a favorable 
attitude toward, and interest in, 
the teaching profession. On the 
other hand, it is significant that 
22.6 percent of the Delta Kappa 
Gammas did not become interested 
in teaching until they were in col- 
lege, or had been graduated from 
college. About one-fourth of the 
respondees first became interested 
in a career in education during 
senior high school. 


Table 1. Age of First Interest in Teaching 


SRR $76 or 40.4% of total group 


Between 15 and 18 years (senior high school age) ....... 240 or 25.8% of total group 
At 19 or 20 years (junior college or lower-division 


I 5 SOO RS 3S SRE. RS wed. ds 109 or 11.7% of total group 
Between 12 and 14 years (junior high school age) ....... 99 or 10.6% of total group 
At 21 or 22 years (upper division of college) .......... 65 or 6.9% of total group 
After 22 years of age (college graduates) .............. 41 or 4.0% of total group 

Total number replying to this question .......... 930 


Age of Vocational Decision 
THE development of interest in 
a profession and a resolution to 
enter that profession may not co- 
incide in point of time. The sec- 
ond question in the study asked: 
“At what age did you decide defi- 
nitely on teaching as a career?” In 
order of frequency the replies are 
given in Table 2. 


Table 2. Age of Decision to Teach 


cas ain ror 317 or 36.0% of total group 
Err es 164 or 18.6% of total group 
Picanaetece nia 151 or 17.0% of total group 
eptasares 89 or 10.0% of total group 
30:0 ot Cee meees 84 or 9.5% of total group 
fd. aeeeee thd 75 or 85% of total group 
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The largest group, 36 percent, 
made the career decision during 
senior high school. If the group 
making the decision during ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
years is totaled, the sum is 248 cas- 
es or 28.1 percent. For recruitment 
purposes this figure is significant. 
Also pertinent to recruitment ac- 
tivity is the fact that 151 (17 per- 
cent) chose careers while they were 
college freshmen or sophomores, 
89 persons (10 percent) decided 
to teach while they were college 
juniors or seniors, and 75 indi- 
viduals (8.5 percent) made their 
vocational choice after college 
graduation. Thus a total of 315 
or 35.5 percent of the total group 
decided to teach after graduation 
from senior high school. Since most 
recruitment effort up to this time 
has been geared to the senior high 
school, the data are important. If 
more than a fourth of this group 
made career decisions prior to high 
school entrance, and more than a 
third selected careers after being 
graduated from secondary school, 
recruitment activity must come not 
at one school level but at all levels! 
Furthermore, some data must reach 
the able college graduate who has 
not prepared for a vocation, or who 
is dissatisfied with the vocation 
which he chose. 


Motivation for Choosing Teaching 
as Career 


THE third question in the sur- 
vey asked: “What influenced you 
to choose teaching as a career?” 
Many Delta Kappa Gammas gave 
more than one motive. The mo- 
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tives as listed in order of frequency 
are: 


1. Enjoyment of children. .494 or 51.08% 


2. Influence of a teacher. . .328 or 33.4% 
$. Influence of relatives 


in the profession. ..... 28.54%, 
4. Job opportunity ....... 165 or 17.06% 
5.Service to society ...... 159 or 16.44% 
6.Idealism ............... 148 or 15.8% 
7.Security of job ........ 131 or 13.54% 
8. Parental pressure ....... 121 or 12.5% 
9. Interesting associates....118 or 122% 
10. Vacations .............. 109 or 11.27% 
11. Other reasons than 
those listed ............ 61 or 6.3% 


‘12. Social status or mobility.. 59 or 6.1% 


13. Only possible career .... 540r 5.58% 
14. Possible advancement ..... 35 or 3.6% 
te eg Sata receipes eet 33 or 3.4% 
16. Attractive hours .......... $3 or 3.4%, 


It is significant that “Enjoyment 
of Children” was by far the most 
frequently mentioned motive for 
teaching with more than half list- 
ing it. Giving young people an 
opportunity to know and work 
with boys and girls should be one 
of the most effective recruiting 
techniques if this is the primary 
motive. 

The influence of teachers and 
relatives in leading people into 
teaching is more evident in this 
study than in any previously re- 
ported research of motivation for 
entering the profession. Over one- 
third of the Delta Kappa Gammas 
listed the influence of a teacher as 
having been of major importance 
in guiding their career choice. The 
day-by-day living which teachers 
share with children and the atti- 
tudes teachers display toward their 
profession are obviously important 
factors in attracting children to, or 
repelling them from, teaching. If 
recruiting is to be truly effective, 
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each teacher will have to consider 
himself as a recruiting agent for 
the profession. 

In the fourth place, with 17 per- 
cent listing it as an incentive, was 
“Job Opportunity” with its impli- 
cation that more positions were 
available for college trained women 
in education than in any other line 
of work. With the increasing need 
for teachers, job opportunity is still 
worthy of stress in encouraging 
young people to consider teaching. 

“Service to Society” and “Ideal- 
ism” are related motives in that 
they are both unselfish and imply 
a desire to help others and to ex- 
tend democratic principles. Over 
31 percent of Delta Kappa Gammas 
mentioned these two motives. In 
appealing to young students the in- 
centives inherent in the opportuni- 
ties for service and idealism must 
not be overlooked. 

A little over 13 percent felt that 
the security offered by teaching 
had been a factor in their choice 
of career. Perhaps security has not 
been sufficiently stressed in recruit- 
ment, since teaching offers more se- 
curity than most occupations. 

One-eighth of the respondees felt 
that their parents had used influ- 
ence to guide them in entering 
teaching. A little over 12 per- 
cent said they felt that they would 
have interesting associates in the 
profession. Eleven percent found 
the summer vacations enticing with 
their opportunities for travel and 
further education. Six percent saw 
in teaching a chance to raise their 
social status. A little over 5 per- 
cent felt that this was the only ca- 
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reer of professional status open to 
women. 

Among the least frequently men- 
tioned motives were : “Possible ad- 
vancement,” “Salary,” and “Attrac- 
tive hours.” Evidently few respond- 
ees felt that teaching offered a step- 
ping stone to administrative or 
supervisory positions, or that the 
monetary returns or hours were in- 
centives for entering teaching. 
With the current trend toward im- 
proved salaries, remuneration may 
also be an appropriate motivation 
since there are more positions open 
to women in education with sala- 
ries above three thousand dollars 
a year than in any other occupation. 


Summary 


NEARLY a thousand Delta Kappa 
Gammas in California replied to a 
questionnaire asking, “When did 
you become interested in teach- 
ing?”, “When did you decide to 
teach?” and “Why did you choose 
to teach?” The results indicate 
that an interest in teaching may 
develop at any time during ele- 
mentary school, secondary school, 
college or post college years. The 
largest group became interested in 
teaching before the age of twelve. 
While 28 percent of children made 
definite decision to teach before 
the age of fourteen, the largest 


group of 36 percent made their ca- © 


reer choice during senior high 
school. It is significant that the 
span of years for career choice ex- 
tends from elementary school 
through college. Hence recruit- 
ment activities and materials must 
be geared to many age levels and 
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She was the first woman to be the as- 
sistant county prosecutor of Ohio. She 
was the first woman to sit in a court of 
general jurisdiction. She was the first 
woman to preside as judge in a court of 
last resort. She was the first woman ap- 
pointed to a Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

These are only a few of the “firsts” 
which Judge Florence Allen of Cleve- 
land, Ohio has attained. She attributes 
whatever success she has had in a legal 
sense to a generous dose of persistence, 
to a large measure of industry, to a por- 
tion of humor, and her friends would say, 
a great deal of tact. She is especially in- 
sistent that if women wish to arrive at 
any such place as she occupies, the most 
important thing is not to be emotional. 
Men always expect that, she says. 

Judge Allen leads an ordered, purpose- 
ful life. For many years she has risen at 
five-thirty and is in bed by nine-thirty. 
In the morning she has a brisk walk be- 
fore breakfast. She chooses her food 
carefully and with an eye to balance. If 
you were not aware through reading of 
her brilliant mind and her great store of 
legal knowledge, you would say that she 
is just an old fashioned, friendly human 
sort of woman. She is very feminine, but 
details like clothes and hats bore her in- 
tensely. She leaves the selection of those 
things to others. 

Judge Allen comes from a family of 
Ohio pioneers who migrated to Utah 
where she was born. They returned to 
Ohio some years later, and her father be- 
came a professor of Latin and Greek at 
Western Reserve University. From her 
mother, who came of a long line of edu- 
cators, she derived her interest in educa- 
tion. She was ready for college at four- 
teen but did not go for two more years 
because her family thought she was still 
too young. She had an extensive train- 
ing in music, and for a time acted as 
music critic for the old Musical Courier. 
A nerve injury, however, prevented her 
going on with her musical career, but 
she says in her inimitable, philosophic 
way, that she can’t remember that she 
was too upset about the thwarting of her 


HAPPY and WISE 


ambitions. She was interested in so 
many other things that she soon found 
another career for herself, 

She became interested in law, but 
Western Reserve University would not 
admit her, since she was a woman, so she 
hied herself to New York University 
where she took her law degree. The 
story of her legal career is a story of the 
persistence of a scholarly, splendid wom- 
an who knew what she wanted and who 
knew that if sufficient persistence were 
hers, she would arrive. 

She is a liberal, unprejudiced, unbi- 
ased, with a profound belief in social jus- 





tice. 


She says simply, “That’s why I’m 
in law. I am interested in its social sig- 


nificance. It is one of man’s important 
tools to permit better living together”. 
Her volume on “This Constitution of 
Ours” is a splendid, illuminating, schol- 
arly treatment, always interesting, and at 
times eloquent. Her colleagues note that 
she is extraordinarly well informed on 
every case, because before she comes to 
court she has read every brief which 
must be considered. She more than holds 
her own in a field where only a genera- 
tion ago women were not wanted. 

Judge Allen is a powerful speaker, ex- 
‘traordinarily eloquent. We are proud of 
her, not only for that reason but for many 
others, and most of all because she, too, 
is one of our national honorary members. 
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not just to’ senior high school. A 
study of the motives which impelled 
Delta Kappa Gammas to become 
teachers may be of help to those 
who plan recruitment policies in 
knowing what factors to stress and 
what techniques to use. Such un- 
selfish motives as “Liking for Chil- 
dren,” “Service to Society,” and 
“Idealism” ranked very high with 


the group contacted in this study. — 


Recruitment techniques of value 
include the example of good teach- 
ers and opportunity to know and 
work with children. 


Limitations of the Study 
ALTHOUGH nearly one thousand 
of California’s teachers participated 
in this study, it must be remem- 
bered that they are a selected group 
composed of those teachers who 
are judged by a group of their peers 
as being successful. How typical 
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of all teachers the response of this 
group would be is a matter of con- 
jecture. 

A limitation on the response is 
also present in that no one is eligi- 
ble for membership in Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma until the completion of 
five years of teaching. To secure 
a truly comprehensive response on 
motivation and time of choice of 
career it would be desirable to in- 
clude the young teachers who have 
entered the profession in the last 
five years, during which many 
changes have been made in salary 
schedules as well as other condi- 
tions within the profession. 

In spite of its limitations it is 
hoped that this survey of when 
and why nearly a thousand success- 
ful teachers entered teaching will 
be of value to those interested in 
attracting capable young people 
into the profession. 











O N THE national level, prob- 
ably nothing is more essen- 
tial to the progress of Delta 
Kappa Gamma than well-organized 
national committees, operating at 
the highest level toward goals that 
are clear-cut and closely allied to 
the avowed purposes of our Society. 

With this in mind, eighteen na- 
tional committees have been set up 
for the biennium of 1952-1954, of 
which eleven are standing commit- 
tees named in our Constitution, and 
seven special committees recom- 
mended by convention or indicated 
by the current needs of the Society. 
In addition, there are listed the 
members of the Awards Committee, 
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the Finance Committee and the 
Publications Committee. The Ex- 
ecutive Board chooses the members 
of these committees. Your president 
is very proud to announce the 
chairmen and personnel of these 
several committees, for she believes 
these women are fine representa- 
tives of the splendid membership 
resources of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

In naming persons to these com- 
mittees, three factors were taken 
into consideration: 

(1) The special talents and 
qualifications required for the work 
of each committee 

(2) The desirable geographic 
distribution of committee member- 
ship 
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(3) The fair representation of 
states on committees in proportion 
to their size of membership. 

Keeping these three factors in 
mind, one hundred and forty per- 
sons were invited to serve on na- 
tional committees as chairmen or 
members of the committee. Nearly 
all have accepted this additional 
responsibility for the good of the 
organization, and are listed at the 
close of this writing. Our best 
wishes go to each one who is serving 
on a national committee, that she 
may have a satisfying, profitable 
association with the other members 
of her group, and that she may feel 
this appointment to be a real op- 
portunity to contribute to the reali- 
zation of the objectives of the So- 
ciety. 


What Makes a Good Committee 
Member? 

What are some of the qualities 
she must have if she is to be an 
asset to her committee? Let’s see 
if you would agree with me on the 
following: 


1. A good committee member must be 
vitally interested in the organization of 
which her committee is a part. No matter 
how well qualified a person is in the area 
to be studied, if she doesn’t have the good 
of the organization at heart, she does not 
see the proper relationship between the 
work of the committee and the member- 
ship as a whole. 

2. A good committee member must be 
genuinely interested in the work of the 
committee to which she has been invited. 
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If there is no interest, of course there is 
no motivation for the work to be done. 

3. A good committee member should be 
industrious, willing to find the time to 
do the necessary work. A non-participating 
committee member is not only useless 
—she is a discouragement to the chairman 
and the other members of the committee. 

4. A good committee member tries not 
to put off till “tomorrow” what had better 
be done “today,” if the work of her com- 
mittee is to go ahead on schedule. She is 
prompt in correspondence with the chair- 
man and with other members of the com- 
mittee. 

5. A good committee member is will- 
ing to operate, not on opinion, but on 
objective study. She believes in getting 
facts before making a judgment, and is 
willing to dig out those facts. 

6. A good committee member is willing 
to have her “brain child”’—her ideas— 
modified, changed or expanded by the 
other members of the committee, until 
there may be little resemblance to her 
original ideas. She is mature enough to 
recognize the truth in the saying, “There 
is no limit to what could be accomplished 
in this world if no one cared who got the 
credit!” 

7. A good committee member has re- 
spect for tradition, but dares to broaden 
her concepts of the goals of the committee 
and of the organization. 

8. A good committee member has a 
sense of SERVICE, of dedication, even as 
she sets out to do her share of the work 
at hand. 





Now, anyone who meets these 
qualifications stated above need not 
be a paragon of virtue. In fact, she 
isn’t. She’s a member of one of the 
newly formed national committees 
of Delta Kappa Gamma! 


J. Maria PIERCE. 
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Delta Kappa Gamma National Committee Appointments 


COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 
Ex-Officio Members 


Chairman: Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, Box 272, 
Pasadena 17, Calif. 

Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, 1309 Brazos St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Miss Berneta Minkwitz, 1309 Brazos St., 
Austin, Tex. 


Elected Members 


Dr. Maycie Southall, Box 396, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
4, Tenn. (Term expires in 1958.) 

Dr. Ruth Connell, 1806 Van Buren St., 
Wilmington, Del. (Term expires in 
1957.) 

Miss Zora Ellis, 405 East St., South, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. (Term expires in 1956.) 
Miss Catherine Nulty, 224 Lommis St., 
Burlington, Vt. (Term expires in 1955.) 
Dr. Louise Clement, 506 Hewitt Ave., 
Bremerton, Wash. (Term expires in 

1954.) 

Miss Gladys Mersereau, 308 E. Main St., 

Endicott, N. Y. (Term expires in 1953.) 


COMMITTEE ON THE . 
CONSTITUTION 


Chairman: Mrs. Norma S. Bristow, Fitz- 
patrick, Ala. 

Miss Laura Braun, 5440 Fifth Ave., Apart- 
ment 48, Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 

Miss Maude L. Fiero, 12746 Manor St., 
Detroit 4, Mich. 

Miss Alma Link, 453 Jackson Drive, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Dr. Cora M. Martin, 14 Niles Rd., Austin 
3, Tex. 

Miss Mary Virginia Morris, 4160 Rose- 

wood, Los Angeles, Calif. 





COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Chairman: Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, Box 272, 
Pasadena 17, Calif. 

Consultant: Miss Berneta Minkwitz, 1309 
Brazos St., Austin 1, Tex. 

Dr. Dora McFarland, 620 E. Boyd St., 
Norman, Okla. (Term expires in 1956.) 

Miss Edith Wentworth, 208 Augusta Ave., 
DeKalb, Ill. (Term expires in 1956.) 

Miss Mary Thornton, 1114 Fifth St., Alex- 
andria, La. (Term expires in 1954.) 

Miss Christine Petersen, Court House, 
Le Mars, Iowa. (Term expires in 1954.) 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Chairman: Miss Ethel M. McCormick, 
1319 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 
Mrs. Amanda B. Bonwell, 839 East Car- 
son St., Long Beach 7, Calif. 
Mrs. Cassie Leta Brewbaker, 
Fairview, Montgomery, Ala. 
Miss Marian Curling, 124 East Diamond 
Ave., Apartment 2, Gaithersburg, Md. 

Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Arlington, Tenn. 

Miss Helen O’Dea, 624 West Pine, Lewis- 
town, Mont. ° 

Miss Margaret C. Schowengerdt, 35 South 
Gore Ave., Webster Groves 19, Mo. 

Miss Margaret Sweeney, 207 East Chest- 
nut St., Jeffersonville, Ind. 


435 East 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 
(Incomplete) 


Chairman: Miss Eugenie Terry, 4311 Raw- 
lins, Dallas 19, Tex. 

Miss Iva H. James, 410 West Tenth St., 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Miss Florence Krieger, 928 Kansas City St., 
Rapid City, S. D. 

Mrs. Vera B. Lawrence, 1908 Sterling 
Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 
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Dr. Virginia Sanderson, $21 Arps Hall, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio 

Miss Muriel Sheldon, 816 North Oxford, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON MUSIC 


Chairman: Miss Grayce E. Long, 200-A 
Sigourney St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

Miss Vernice Dill, 405 South Maple St., 
Apartment 10, Spokane 43, Wash. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Mills, 119 East Espanola, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Miss Lois Powell, 5054 South Aldrich 
Ave., Minneapolis 19, Minn. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stafford, “Woods Edge,” 
Claymont, Del. 

Mrs. Desa Mae Traylor, 304 North Oak 
St., Rose City, North Little Rock, Ark. 

Miss Rosanna Reilly, 53 Howard St., 
Brockton, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


Chairman: Mrs. Daphne Riffe, 926 River- 
side Dr., Roseburg, Ore. 

Mrs. Pearl Crossett, Box 343, Anthony, 
N. M. 

Miss Virginia Foulk, 62714 First St., Hunt- 
ington 1, W. Va. 

Mrs. Mae B. Huntington, 144 East Second 
St., South, Springville, Utah. - 

Mrs. Marion H. Lee, Mayville, N. D. 

Mrs. Pearl Short, Buena Vista, Ga. 

Miss Adele K. Solheim, 5308 Abbott Ave., 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
(To be appointed) 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Chairman: Mrs. Hesper Mason, 371 Elm- 
hurst, Detroit 3, Mich. 

Miss Jean Bailey, Apartment 106, 1445 
Marpole Ave., Vancouver 9, British 
Columbia, Canada 

Miss Effie Downer, 9975 Manor Boulevard, 
Detroit 4, Mich. 

Dr. Charlotte D. Elmott, 48 Canyon Acres 
Dr., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Miss Ruth Grime’, 373 West Glenaven 

Ave., Youngstown 11, Ohio 
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Mrs. Peggy Macfarlane, 1906 Sasamat 
Pl., Vancouver 8, British Columbia, 
Canada 

Miss Flora H. Rawles, Memphis State 
College, Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMITTEE ON PIONEER WOMEN 


Chairman: Miss Mary Belle Linnell, 756 
West North St., Lima, Ohio 

Miss Birdie F. Adams, 711 Black St., Silver 
City, N. M. 

Miss Cordelia Camp, 3 Lorraine Ave., 
Asheville, N. C. 

Miss Inez Faith Humphrey, 420 Second 
St., Morehead, Ky. 

Miss J. Elizabeth Jones, Jones’ Manor, 
Townsend, Va. 

Miss Grace S. Nugent, 503 Third Ave., 
South, Saint Cloud, Minn. 

Mrs. Lalla M. Odom, 2810 San Pedro St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Helen M. Stone, 258 East Del Mar 
St., Pasadena 5, Calif. 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Chairman: Mrs. Jane Hood, 1745 Bedford 
Rd., San Marino, Calif. 

Miss Alice Bremfoerder, 3648 Anderson 
Pky., Toledo 13, Ohio 

Miss Florence Danforth, 297 
Blvd., South, Akron 1, Ohio 

Mrs. Hinda W. Gehring, 1175 Copley 
Rd., Akron 20, Ohio 

Mrs. Inez S. Harlow, RFD 3, Putney, Vt. 

Miss Grace Milledge, 903 Stevens St., Flint 
3, Mich. 

Miss Carolyn Wones, 2808 Custer Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Chairman: Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, 1309 
Brazos St., Austin 1, Tex. 

Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, Box 272, Pasadena 
17, Calif. 

Miss Elsie Lindgren, Box 3, Kimberly, 
Idaho. (Term expires in 1959.) 

Mrs. Thelma Mallory, Box 776, Portales, 
N. M. (Term expires in 1958.) 

Mrs. Hazel Dabney, 1215 W. Seventeenth 
St., Pine Bluff, Ark. (Term expires in 
1957.) 

Dr. Dorothy M. Lyons, 79 Brookdale Ave., 

Dedham, Mass. (Term expires in 1956.) 


Firestone 
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Miss Louise Veihmeyer, 4633 Blagden Ave., 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. (Term 
expires in 1955.) 

Dr. Jane M. Carroll, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburgh, Kans. (Term ex- 
pires in 1954.) 

Miss Katharine Obye, 2414 Vernon St., 
Rockford, Ill. (Term expires in 1953.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 


Chairman: Miss Marie Kerrison, 1125 
Briarcliff Pl., Northeast, Atlanta 6, Ga. 

Miss Frances Finley, 1203 Jackson Blvd., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Viola Happy, 50 Laguna St., Apart- 
ment 404, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Miss Layuna Hicks, 304 South Morris St., 
Gainesville, Tex. 

Miss Helen Hinshaw, 428 Sixth St., Ho- 
bart, Ind. 

Miss Hazel L. Koppenhoefer, 2702 Strat- 
ford Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Miss Erna Rideout, 125 West Ave., South 
La Crosse, Wis. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Chairman: Mrs. Edyth M. Salvesen, 2514 
Montana St., Lawrence, Kans. 

Miss Alice G. Butts, 1935 East Lind Rd., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Mrs. J. M. H. Fitzgerald, 101 South Wac- 
camaw Ave., Columbia 8, S. C. 

Mrs. Mabel Hodges, East 2208 Longfellow, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Miss Mabel E. Miller, Route One, Box 161, 
Littleton, Colo. 

Dr. Elizabeth Stadtlander, 258 Allegheny 
St., Meadville, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON QUOTA 


Chairman: Miss Alice Lausted, 205 North 
26 St., Billings, Mont. 

Miss Alice C. Finch, Stewart, Nev. 

Mrs. E. M. Highsmith, 1393 Edgewood 
Ave., Macon, Ga. 

Miss Catharine Hoskins, 825 Fifth  St., 
Northwest, Minot, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Catharine L. Hultsch, 310 Beeson 
Ave., Hillcrest, Wilmington, Del. 


Miss Frances M. Lynch, 30 Tecumseh St., 


Providence, R. I. 
Miss Ona E. Schupp, 223 High St., North- 
east, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
(Incomplete) 


Chairman: Dr. Pauline Knobbs, 604 South 
Fible, Kirksville, Mo. 

Miss Agnes L. Adams, 7706 N. Paulina, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 

Dr. Bertha M. Fritzsche, Mississippi South- 
ern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Miss Verna Mulry, 217 Wisconsin Ave., 
Waukesha, Wis. 


COMMITTEE ON RITUAL AND 
CEREMONIALS 


Chairman: Dr. Norma LeVeque, 
Maxwell St., Boulder, Colo. 

Miss Ola B. Hiller, 2202 East Court St., 
Flint, Mich. 

Miss Birdella Ross, 3149 Irving Ave., 
South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

Mrs. Josephine Shovell, Lewis Clark Hotel, 
Lewiston, Idaho 

Miss Kathleen Walsh, 425 North Belmon 
St., Wichita 8, Kans. 

Mrs. W. E. Wilkins, 2014 Park Ave., Rich- 

. mond 20, Va. 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 


Chairman: Miss Lillian Schmidt, 1618 
Washington St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Dr. Dorothy J. Ernst, 2183 North 74th St., 
Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 

Dr. Madge. Davis, 908 Denver St., Apt. A, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Mrs. Dorothea Meagher, Central State 
College, Edmond, Okla. 

Dr. Agnes Reigart, 31 Euclid Ave., Yonkers 
SNe ¥. 

Miss Ruth Riley, 1707 Greenup St., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Miss Ruth Tucker, 649 Ewing, Jackson, 
Miss. 


COMMITTEE ON SELECTIVE 
RECRUITMENT 


Chairman: Dr. Nettie N. Leasure, Man- 

‘ chester College, North Manchester, Ind. 

Mrs. Florence Amy, 514 West Northern 
Ave., Crowley, La. 

Dr. Vera M. Butler, 775 Ocean Ave., New 
London, Conn. 
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Miss Louise Fort, 402 South Monroe, 
Clinton, Ml. 

Dr. Annie Laurie Keyes, Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, MSA-STEM-APO #928, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Miss Florence Cushing Magner, 40 French 
Ave., South Braintree, 85, Mass. 

Miss Sarah McCracken, 3065 Washington 
Blvd., Ogden, Utah 

Miss Wilma E. Nickles, 2216 White St., 
Dubuque, Ia. 


COMMITTEE ON SERVICE— 
WORLD AND COMMUNITY 


(Incomplete) 


Chairman: Mrs. Gladys E. Johnson, 111 
Thayer St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Subcommittee on Foreign Scholarship: 
Mrs. Edith Gardner, 6433 Stafford Ave., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

Miss Tena Barker, 1027 South 30th St., 
Birmingham 5, Ala. 

Miss Verda I. James, 314.E. 10th St., 
Casper, Wyo. 


Miss Jennibel Watson, 603 Everett, 
Wichita 12, Kans. 
Miss Hazel C. Wilkin, 100 Bull St., 


Charleston 16, S. C. 


COMMITTEE ON SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY FUND 


Co-Chairmen: Miss Eula Lee Carter, 2919 
Haltom Rd., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Miss Margaret Boyd, 213 Wilma Ave., 
Steubenville, Ohio. 

Miss Cecile C. Coombs, 545 Washington 
Pl., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Mrs. Persis Cowan, 285 Buckingham Way, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Dr. Carolyn Guss, R.R. 2, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Dr. Elin K. Jorgensen, 1604 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Lawrence, Kans. 

Miss Ethel Knox, 1209 Cedar St., Perry, 
Okla. 

Miss Catherine F. Nulty, 224 Loomis St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Dr. Catherine Nutterville, Racine Apts., 
F-1, Great Falls, Mont. 

Dr. Bearnice Skeen, 2701 Eldridge Ave., 
Bellingham, Wash. 

Dr. Maycie Southall, Prof. of Elem. Educa- 
tion, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Henrietta M. Thompson, Box 1983, 
University, Ala. 

Mrs. Viona H. Whitlow, 1178 Fort St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
WELFARE AND MORALE 


Chairman: Miss Clevie H. Cullum, 4900 
Elkins Ave.; Nashville 9, Tenn. 

Miss Wilhelmina J. Bauch, 517 Gay St., 
Pittsfield, Il. 

Mrs. Alma T. DeVanie, 1001 Locust St., 
Texarkana, Ark. 

Mrs. Louise Gridley, 2120 Los Angeles 
Ave., Berkeley 7, Calif. 

Miss Georgee H. Hash, 1023 Faraon St., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mrs. Rhea Keeler, Dept. Vocational Ed- 
ucation, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Mrs. Carrie Belle Norton, Kingfield, Me. 

Miss Hazel Spyker, 116 East Church St., 
Oxford, Ohio 





















In Dallas in the District Circuit Court, 
there sits a small, brown-haired, gray- 
eyed woman who presides over her Court 
with ease and efficiency. She is Sarah 
Tilghman Hughes, very recently the na- 
tional president of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. If you should 
happen to see Mrs. Hughes outside the 
courtroom and had an opportunity to talk 
with her, you would find her a genial, 
likable person, who loves horseback 
riding, square dancing, and vegetable 
gardening. 

She comes naturally, 
however, by her pre- 
dilection for the law 
because a number of 
her ancestors were 
justices, judges, and 
one an attorney gen- 
eral. Born in Bal- 
timore and reared on 
the eastern shore of 
Maryland, she quite 
naturally attended 
Goucher College. She 
was active in many 
sports while she was 
there and made her- 
self a personality who 
was widely known. 





After her graduation 
from college she taught science at the 
Winston-Salem College in North Caro- 
lina. Still later she went to Washington, 
D. C. and worked as a policewoman with 
the Metropolitan Force. Her work chiefly 
dealt with women and children. It was 
an excellent apprenticeship for the job 
that she now holds. She studied law at 
George Washington University where she 
met and married her husband, a fellow 
student and a Texan. Together, after 
their graduation and marriage, they came 
to Dallas to set up their law practice. 

Almost immediately the personality of 
Sarah Hughes was felt. Her career has 
been a colorful and an extremely active 
one. She was elected three times to the 
Texas Legislature where she was regarded 
as an extremely valuable member, and a 
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formidable foe. She was appointed a 
judge in 1935 and re-elected several-times 
after her first appointment. During World 
War II she was extremely active in civil- 
ian defense. Last summer at the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago she made history by being nomin- 
ated for the vice-presidency of the United 
States. Even though she immediately 
asked that her nomination be withdrawn, 
she made history because it was the first 
time that a woman had had even a cour- 
tesy nomination to so 
high an office. 

Judge Hughes has 
worked assiduously for 
opportunities for wom- 
en wherever they are 
needed. She was large- 
ly instrumental in help- 
ing to pass one of her 
state’s divorce laws 
which has operated 
advantageously for all 
concerned. This law 
provides for the sup- 
port of the wife while 
the case is pending. 
Thereafter no alimony 
is provided, but each 
child must be provid- 
ed for. It was a par- 
ticularly valuable statute during the war 
and its aftermath when there was need to 
deal with so many unsuccessful marriages 
and broken homes. Mrs. Hughes believes 
that women should serve on juries just as 
men. She has fought that cause for years, 
but thus far her state is still withholding 
that opportunity from women. She be 
lieves in women being drafted if war 
comes, and that there should be no favor- 
itism shown between the sexes when a 
great national emergency arises. 


Sarah Hughes has been one of our hon- 
orary members for many years, first of a 
chapter, then of a state, and most re- 
cently a national honorary member. We 
are proud of her and of all that she is 
doing for women. 
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The Ancient Chillon 
NANNIE MAE HAYNES 




















$é"7((HE thrill of a lifetime” is 

my answer to “Did you en- 
joy your trip to Europe this sum- 
mer?” For six weeks I traveled by 
boat, by train, by plane, by bus, 
and by car, seeing historic and fa- 
miliar places, talking to people, 
and soaking up impressions. My 
only regret is that I didn’t “brush 
up on foreign languages” before 
I went. 

By some rare privilege the castle 
of Chillon is reflected most often 
in my memory. Perhaps Chillon 
gained a “foothold” in my thoughts 
because it has become celebrated 
by the sad memory of misfortune, 
but more than likely the immortal 
pages of those two ardent and mel- 
ancholy geniuses, Rousseau and 
Lord Byron, placed Chillon first 
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in the list of most memorable 
visits. 

The Castle of Chillon, a note- 
worthy monument of the Middle 
Ages, has a powerful charm, the 
result at once of its admirable sit- 
uation, of its imposing mass, of its 
architecture and of the stirring 
events which it recalls. It appears 
that it was purposely thrown be- 
tween the Lake Leman and the 
mountain to guard the passage. 

In the Middle Ages, turbulent 
and warlike, this military and feu- 
dal castle, with its massive walls, 
flanked with towers and turrets, 
with its battlements and loopholes, 
its ditches and drawbridge, was of 
great importance. For the com- 
munication between Italy and 
Switzerland was chiefly through this 

















narrow winding passage, where two 
horsemen could hardly pass abreast. 

The underground portion of 
Chillon is divided into several 
chambers of various sizes. The larg- 
est are separated from each other 
by narrow, dark spaces, which were 
formerly used as places of punish- 
ment for the condemned. The 
largest of these subterranean cham- 
bers was Bonivard’s. It is divided 
by seven pillars, and several narrow 
openings, admitting a doubtful and 
mysterious light, which hardly dis- 
sipates the almost total darkness. 
Sometimes the sun, reflected from 
the mirrorlike surface of the lake, 
casts on the face of the rock a shade 
of color, blue in the morning and 
green in the evening. 

In the upper story is the Knights’ 
Hall, supported by three pillars, 
ornamented with ancient arms and 
flags; then the Chambers of the 
Duchess and Duke of Savoy, com- 
municating by a private door. The 
Chamber of the Duchess looks out 
on the lake and its beautiful shores. 
That of the prince, with a red 
ceiling covered with white crosses, 
looks into the inner courtyard. On 
the walls are traces of a hunting 
picture. 


ET IS not known when the first 
foundations of Chillon were laid; 
it has been in existence more than 
a thousand years. The castle fol- 
lowed the destinies of the House of 
Savoy and was often a residence or 
place of repose of the Savoy princes. 
Many joyous festivals were cele- 
brated by valiant knights, beautiful 
ladies, joyous minstrels, and the 
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whole brilliant train of rich and 
powerful noblemen. 

But in the dungeon of the cas- 
tle many acts of cruelty and bar- 
barism were practiced. In 1358, 
while the plague was ravaging Eu- 
rope, the Jews were accused of 
poisoning the fountains. The Court 
of Justice of Chillon caused these 
unhappy beings to be imprisoned; 
and they, unable to support the 
atrocious tortures to which they 
were subjected, confessed their pre- 
tended crimes and were burned or 
hanged. 

By his captivity and misfortunes, 
Bonivard has made Chillon illus- 
trious. Savoyen by birth, born at 
Seyssel, brought up in Turin, Fran- 
cis Bonivard was connected by 
blood and friendship with nobility; 
but he gave himself up heart and 
soul to the cause of Geneva to 
which he came, while young, in 
the train of the Duke of Savoy. He 
surpassed all the nobles by his pro- 
found knowledge and his brilliant 
imagination. Led by his feeling, 
Bonivard contributed powerfully 
to make Geneva join the alliance of 
the Swiss cantons. He thus drew 
on himself the lively hatred and 
anger of the Duke, who first kept 
him prisoner two years at Gex and 
at Glerolles. Bonivard was then 
thrown into the dungeon of Chil- 
lon and fastened to a pillar. The 
ring to which his chain was at- 
tached is still shown. 

After the excitement caused by 
the treachery of the Duke, Charles 
IM, the unfortunate prisoner sol- 
aced his grief for six years by tak- 
ing back his thoughts through the 
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past to the great men and great 
events of antiquity, and by meditat- 
ing on the grave questions dis- 
cussed in bygone ages. While this 
thinker was thus wearing himself 
out between life and death, out- 
side events had taken place. In 1536 
the Bernese had sent troops to the 
help of Geneva, which was block- 
aded by the Duke of Savoy. The 
armies of Geneva, reinforced by 
those of Berne, besieged Chillon 
and set its captives free. 

At first Bonivard appeared not 
to appreciate the happiness of once 
more beholding the heavens and 
recovering his liberty. Just as he 
was leaving his prison, he turned 
around, and, with eyes full of tears, 
he bade a long adieu to all he was 
leaving. He had been so accus- 
tomed to the darkness that the 
light of day hurt his eyes. The 
“Children of Geneva” found it 
hard to tear themselves away from 
those gloomy underground vaults, 


whence they had delivered the mar- 
tyr of freedom and six other Gene- 
vese prisoners, 

It is Jean-Jacques Rousseau who, 
in the “Novelle Heloise,” has paint- 
ed such a divine picture in words 
of the lake and that magnificent 
country where the earth appears to 
smile and is quickened by the be- 
nign sun of liberty. Like Rous- 
seau, the great English poet Byron 
has graven his name on the pillar 
of Bonivard, has greatly contrib- 
uted to the glory of Chillon, as well 
by his residence at Clarens as by 
his poems, the fine description in 
“Childe Harold,” and the “Pris- 
oner of Chillon” which he partly 
composed in the dungeon and com- 
pleted at Ovchy. 

“Chillon, thou art a sacred place. 
Thy pavement is an altar, for the 
footsteps of Bonivard have left their 
traces there, let these traces remain 
indelible! They appeal to God 


from the tyranny of man.” 




















She Served Three Generations 





ALINE ROTHE 


MONG the most treasured 

mementoes in the scrapbook 

of Mrs. Caleb W. Chambers 
of Livingston, Texas, a missionary 
teacher of three generations of 
school children in the Alabama- 
- Coushatta Indian tribe, Texas’ last 
aborigines, is a letter written by 
the late Dr. Annie Webb Blanton, 
extending an invitation to become 
a member of the Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society. 

When Mrs. Chambers received 
this letter, she was completing 
thirty-two years as a teacher in the 
reservation school of Texas’ last 
Indian tribe, and the words extend- 
ing her an invitation to member- 
ship in Delta Kappa Gamma were 
symbolic of a tribute paid years 
earlier to her service and that of 
her late husband and co-worker on 
the reservation when a tall young 
man, Sun-Kee the Arrow-Maker, 
stood before the tribal council of 
his people and spoke in the ancient 
tongue of their forefathers: “Be- 


fore the missionaries came, it was 
like a dark cloud with no moon or 
stars in sight; but after they came, 
it was like a beautiful moonlight 
night.” 
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The story behind this tribute 
had its beginning one winter day 
in 1881, near the area known as the 
Big Thicket in Southeast Texas, 
when an aged Indian crept through 
the woods in search of game—for 
food was so scarce on the poverty- 
stricken Alabama-Coushatta Indian 
reservation nearby that many of 
the tribe were suffering from hun- 
ger. Moving silently on mocca- 
sined feet through the underbrush, 
the Indian came upon a creek bank 
and stopped in surprise. For there, 
by the waters of the creek, was a 
strange sight—the black-suited body 
of a “paleface,” lying so still that 
the Indian thought at first that he 
surely must be ready for the white 
man’s “happy hunting ground.” 

The Indian knelt and peered 
down at the “paleface.” But the 
“paleface” was not dead, for he 
opened his eyes and gazed up at 
the Indian and uttered strange 
sounds. The Indian could not 
understand the stranger’s language, 
but he did understand that the 
stranger was a very sick man, and 
almost dead from exposure. 

After days and nights of patient 
nursing in the Indian’s hut, the 
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paleface stranger regained con- 
sciousness and his strength gradu- 
ally returned, and, with it, the 
growing conviction that surely it 
was the hand of Divine Providence 
that had guided him to the village 
of the Alabama-Coushatta Indians. 

The stranger who had been re- 
stored to health by the faithful 
nursing of the red man was the 
Reverend Samuel Fisher Tenney, 
chairman of home mission work 
for the Presbytery of Eastern Texas, 
who, while on a missionary jour- 
ney, had fallen ill and, because of 
delirium, had lost his way in the 
underbrush of the thicket near the 
Alabama-Coushatta reservation. He 
had dismounted to rest and his 
horse had left him when he was 
found, lapsing into unconscious- 
ness, by the Indian hunter. 

When the Reverend Tenney re- 
covered, he was dismayed to learn 
that, although the Alabama-Cou- 
shatta Indians had been in Texas 
for almost a century, no effort had 
been made to Christianize them. 
They still believed in Abbo Mingo, 
“Chief in the Sky,” and observed 
their Green Corn dances and other 
pagan rites. And not only were 
they in need of spiritual succor; 
their once populous tribe had 
dwindled to a mere 200 in number 
as a result of malnutrition, ma- 
laria, and tuberculosis. The min- 
ister learned also that for over three 
centuries, from the time their 
homeland east of the Mississippi 
was invaded by DeSoto in 1540, 
the Indians’ léng trek under flags 
of six nations had been one of suf- 
fering and hardships in their search 
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for a place where they could dwell 
in peace. 

Although these Indians had even- 
tually found such a place, largely 
as a result of the influence of their 
friend, General Sam Houston, 
when the State of Texas had deed- 
ed them a reservation, various 
forces had reduced them to direst 
poverty. Gone were their old tri- 
bal hunting grounds, either fenced 
in by white settlers or destroyed by 
sawmills; so they could no longer 
be a hunting and gathering people. 
They had turned to raising live- 
stock, but cattle rustlers soon end- 
ed that. Not being able to con- 
tinue as a pastoral people, they had 
turned to farming; but their meth- 
ods were crude and their sandy 
acres infertile. So the last aborig- 
ines in Texas, an increasing num- 
ber of their new-born babies dying 
each year, had dwindled to a rem- 
nant as the result of disease and 
starvation. 


"THE Reverend Tenney immedi- 
ately set about having a mission 
established on the reservation. With 
the help of Indians, a small log 
church was built, and various mis- 
sionaries served the Indians from 
time to time. But even though the 
lot of the Indians had improved 
both spiritually and materially, the 
Reverend Tenney was still wor- 
ried about them two decades later, 
for the present missionary, Mrs. 
L. W. Currie, widow of the first 
resident pastor on the reservation, 
had reached retirement age and 
must be replaced soon. 










































WAS born Pearl Syndenstricker in 
the little town of Hillsboro, West Vir- 
ginia. Her mother had traveled all the 
way from China where she and her hus- 
band were missionaries in order that her 
child might be born in her native state. 
That baby, born in 1892, is now Mrs. 
Richard Walsh, but known to all the 
world as Pearl Buck. 

After awhile the mother went back to 
China with her children, and the story of 
Pearl Buck’s growing into girlhood and 
womanhood in that foreign civilization is 
known to thousands of her readers. She 
married young, and created, according to 
the testimony of all her friends, a gracious 
and lovely home in China. There she 
lived with her husband and baby daughter 
for a number of years trying to find her 
own possibilities. 

She saw her mother and then her father 
die, and she made them memorable in the 
two books, “The Exile” and “The Fight- 
ing Angel”. She put to work her enor- 
mous knowledge of the Chinese language 
and people in the translation of the gi- 
gantic pageant of Chinese life, “All Men 
Are Brothers”. That translation stands as 
her tribute to the belief that animates 
everything she does, and the title says 
simply what to her is a profound faith. 

Frustrated in her desire to have a large 
family of her own, she adopted five chil- 
dren. Personal sorrow that came to her 
through the incurable illness of her own 
child was of a poignancy and depth that 
few of us are called on to experience. _Lit- 
tle by little, however, she fought on to 
earn money to give that child the most 
skillful possible care and to provide the 
same care for numbers of other children 
equally unfortunate. 

The years went by and world-wide ac- 
claim came to her with the publication of 
the book, “The Good Earth”. Swiftly 
the books flowed on, some of them Chi- 
nese; some of them Japanese and Chinese 
in background; all of them bearing elo- 
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quent testimony to the dominant feeling 
in her heart that democracy must be lived 
if it is to be genuine and if it is to be 
avowed at all. 

She married for the second time some- 
time after she returned to America and 
set up a home for her adopted children 
and herself in the rolling hills of Pennsyl- 
vania. There she has created a typical, a 
beautiful, and a much-loved American 
home. There she has found, too, an op- 
portunity to translate into reality her com- 
passion for the children born’ of fathers 
and mothers of two races; for children who 
have no homes and who are bereft of par- 
ents. These Oriental children are very 
dear to her, and for them she has provided 
a home, foster parents, and the means to 
take care of them. In the moving “No 
Room For Them in the Inn”, published 
a year or two ago in the Ladies Home 
Journal, the beauty of that concept was 
made evident. 

Honors innumerable have come to her. 
She was given the Nobel prize and the 
Howells medal and many other testimonies 
of the affection and respect which men 
and women over the face of the earth feel 
for her. With all the honors that have 
been hers, her friends say that she has not 
changed at all. Pearl Buck is one of the 
rare souls who see what must be done and 
go ahead to get it accomplished. Her in- 
terests are wide. She says, herself, that 
she could never live one life only. She 
loves the countryside where she has found 
her greatest fulfillment as a person. 

Here greatest desire, amounting almost 
to an obsession that. rules her life, is to 
make Americanism in the best and truest 
sense a great reality. She says of the 
American trait of generosity: “To shut 
one’s door while others suffer, to care only 
for one’s own, disclaiming responsibility 
for humanity, is to destroy all good im- 
pulse and to build up a deadly selfishness 
which will be a boomerang in its effect 
upon ourselves. Let our own children see 
the opportunity now theirs for American- 
ismy in the best and traditional sense. 
There was never a better hour than this to 
be an American.” 

The members of Delta Kappa take 
great pride in claiming Pearl Buck as one 
of their national honorary members. She 
honors us in accepting that designation. 
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A young missionary couple—a 
minister with a wife who could 
instruct children in the reservation 
school—the Reverend Tenney had 
long since decided, was the answer 
to the perplexing problem of Texas’ 
last Indians. And for ministering 
to them, the Reverend Tenney 
knew the ideal couple—the Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Caleb Wallace 
Chambers of Troup, Texas. 

The Reverend Chambers, son of 
a pioneer physician in Missouri and 
descendant of a long line of noted 
missionary ancestors in the South— 
Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, and 
North Carolina—was a graduate of 
Southwestern Presbyterian Univer- 
sity, Clarksville, Tennessee, and 
had served for several years as pas- 
tor of churches in Texas. His wife, 
the former Miss Emma Daniel, was 
a daughter of a noted pioneer 
North Texas Baptist minister, the 
Reverend J. B. Daniel, an early 
trustee of Baylor University. <A 
graduate of Sam Houston Normal 
Institute, Huntsville, Texas, she 
was noted for her fine character and 
high scholarship, had wide experi- 
ence as a teacher, and should make 
an ideal instructor of Indian 
children 

The Reverend Tenney had tried 
to secure the Reverend and Mrs. 
Chambers for missionaries to the 
Indians a few years before, but the 
citizens of Troup had objected so 
strenuously to the suggestion that 
he had given up the idea for the 
time being. 

But the more the Reverend Ten- 
ney thought about the young min- 
ister and his wife, the more con- 


vinced he was that they were the 
ones to carry on the valuable work 
started on the reservation. So he 
made another attempt to secure 
their services. Again the citizens 
of Troup objected. In fact, so 
averse were they to the plan that 
they sent a church elder all the way 
to Crockett, Texas, to stress to the 
Reverend Tenney why the young 
minister and his wife should re- 
main in Troup. But the plea made 
by the church envoy only served to 
strengthen the Reverend Tenney’s 
conviction that Reverend and Mrs. 
Chambers were the couple needed 
as missionaries to Texas’ last In- 
dians. 


SO one spring day in 1900, the 
young couple and their two chil- 
dren, a small son and a baby daugh- 
ter only a few months old, set out 
by wagon from the village of Mos- 
cow, Texas, over a narrow rutted 
road for the reservation’ of the 
Alabama-Coushatta Indians. .The 
road seemed to grow more rutted 
and narrow the deeper it penetrat- 
ed the pine forest. Impassable for 
long periods in wet weather, the 
road was symbolic of the rugged 
path the missionaries were destined 
to tread for so many years on the 
reservation. 

Symbolic, too, were locked trunks 
in the jolting wagon, for in them 
were mementoes—programs of con- 
certs and lectures and book re- 
views—of the cultured life the 
couple had left “back home” for- 
ever. In one trunk were the wed- 


ding-gown and veil and wax orange 
blossoms which Mrs. Chambers had 











worn at her wedding—the most 
beautiful ever held in Terrell, 
Texas, friends said. And little 
had she and her young minister 
dreamed that day as they received 
congratulations from a host of as- 
sembled friends that they were 
destined, in a brief time, to spend 
nearly half a century among In- 
dians in a pine forest, with months 
often passing without their seeing 
a face of their own kind... 

But, as the wagon rumbled deep- 
er into the forest, nostalgic thoughts 
in Mrs. Chambers’ mind were 
crowded out by a more persistent 
one. The Indian children could 
not speak nor understand English, 
and she could not speak their 
' language. However could she 
manage to teach them! 

There were so many urgent tasks 
awaiting the missionaries on the 
reservation that they hardly knew 
which way to turn. A glimpse at 
the reservation buildings—a small 
crude church; a dilapidated one- 
room structure serving as a school, 
minus books, desks, and_black- 
boards; huts serving as the Indians’ 
homes—was significant evidence of 
the Indians’ poverty. An appalling 
number suffered from tuberculosis, 
and in addition to, and probably 
a result of, these distressing condi- 
tions, a majority of male members 
of the tribe were addicted to drink- 
ing “‘fire-water.” 

With the typical forthright man- 
ner bequeathed by his stanch mis- 
sionary forbears, the Reverend 
Chambers reasoned that little could 
be done for his fast-dwindling desti- 
tute flock in a spiritual way so long 
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as they suffered physically. So he 
enrolled in a school of nursing, 
completed the course with high 
grades, and returned to the reserva- 
tion to serve as the tribe’s modern 
“medicine man” as well as their 
pastor. And he proved such a ca- 
pable “medicine man” that it was 
seldom necessary to summon a 
physician to the reservation. 

Meanwhile, Indian pupils made 
rapid progress under Mrs. Cham- 
bers’ guidance. It did not take the 
small, dark-skinned pupils long to 
learn their first lesson—to love their 
teacher—and this more than com- 
pensated for the lack of a common 
language. Having won the pupils’ 
confidence, and assisted by a native 
interpreter, Mrs. Chambers soon 
devised methods of her own in in- 
structing them. Among her tools 
of instruction one that was of much 
help was the art of chalk-talks she 
had learned from the noted Daniel 
Beard in a chautauqua course she 
had attended in Arkansas one sum- - 
mer before her marriage. Mrs. 
Chambers taught three generations 
of Indian children on the reserva- 
tion, and the high scholarship they 
maintained when they took ad- 
vanced work in high schools and 
colleges is significant proof of her 
teaching skill. 


"TIME not required in caring for 
the spiritual, educational, and 
physical needs of the Indians was 
spent by the missionaries in work- 
ing, zealously to interest outsiders— 
federal and state officials and others 
—in the plight of Texas’ last aborig- 
ines. Numerous notations con- 
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cerning efforts of the missionaries 
in behalf of the Indians appear in 
the “Minutes of the Presbytery of 
Eastern Texas,” and as late as 1920 
there appeared in a Presbyterian 
Church journal an article by Mrs. 
Chambers stressing the pathetic 
condition of the Indians: “I wish I 
could report that the Indians are 
advancing in a material way... . 
Those who are strong can earn 
enough to keep themselves and 
their families from suffering, but 
life is a continual struggle for many 
widows and orphans. . . . We are 
still hoping that the government 
will see its duty to the Alabamas 
and allow them the use of suitable 
farm lands. Also that it will estab- 
lish an industrial school to supple- 
ment the day school and make our 
work more practical.” In the same 
journal a brief article by Reverend 
Chambers, stressing the spiritual 
progress of his flock, relates that 
the Indians “got through the win- 
ter without starving to death, 
though some must have been near 
that extremity.” He could have 
added that the only reason some 
Indians did not die of starvation 
was because he and Mrs. Chambers 
gave generously of their own mea- 
ger stipend and provisions to them 
year after year. 


PLEAS of the missionaries were 
finally heard, and in 1921 the fed- 
eral government appropriated $5,- 
000 for educational purposes. By 
1924 there was a beginning of an- 
nual appropriations for educational 
assistance. In 1928 Congress pro- 
vided funds for additional agricul- 
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tural and industrial assistance. In 
1929 the tribe was given additional 
federal aid, resulting primarily 
from a trip made to the national 
capital by Sun-Kee, tribal chief, 
Clem Fain, Jr., honorary white 
chief, and other members of the tri- 
bal council. Since 1929 the State 
of Texas has made generous pro- 
visions for tribal welfare. 

The acreage now set aside for the 
Indians is ample for present needs, 
and the physical plant on the reser- 
vation presents an attractive ap- 
pearance with modern community 
buildings grouped around a beauti- 
ful open space, the ancient tribal 
ceremonial grounds. The Indians 
now live in comfortable homes and 
are a fairly healthy group, their 
number having doubled since the 
missionaries began work among 


them. The tribe is noted for its 


racial purity, its moral standards 
are high, and a more devoted body 
of religious worshipers would be 
difficult to find. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Chambers 
and the memory of her late hus- 
band are revered by the Indians. 
The Indians’ confidence in these be- 
loved missionaries was exemplified 
when Dr. and Mrs. Chambers were 
invited to build a new home within 
the reservation when their home, 
just off the reservation, burned. 
In extending this invitation, the 
tribe broke with a tradition dating 
from the time they received 
their original grant of land from 
Sam Houston, who told them 
“never to let the sun set with a 
white man on the reservation.” 
And an even more significant ex- 
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ample, perhaps, of the Indians’ 
faith in the missionaries was that 
a tribesman carried along his um- 
brella to a prayer service for rain 
which the Indians requested the 
pastor to hold after a long drouth. 
Incidentally, the Indian had occa- 
sion to use the umbrella soon after 
the service as a heavy rain fell. 

Many honors have been bestowed 
on the missionaries in recognition 
of the great work they have accom- 
plished among Texas’ last Indians. 
The missionaries were given signal 
recognition by a cheering throng 
of 4,000 persons assembled on the 
Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reser- 
vation on January 1, 1936, marking 
the initial celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of Texas Independence. 
The reservation was chosen as the 
site of the first Centennial celebra- 
tion because ancestors of tribal 
members had served as scouts for 
General Sam Houston and his men 
on the way to San Jacinto and be- 
cause Texans and the Indians had 
enjoyed a century of friendship. 
But, as the master of ceremonies 
said when he introduced the Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Chambers to the 
crowd, if it had not been for de- 
voted care given by them for so 
many years to Texas’ last Indians 
it is doubtful if the tribe could 
have continued to survive. 

Special services in the reservation 
church several years ago marked the 
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‘ retirement of Dr. and Mrs, Cham- 


bers after thirty-eight years of de- 
voted service to the Alabama-Cou- 
shatta Indians. Mrs. Chambers now 
lives in Livingston, Texas, with her 
daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Shill, who 
served for eight years as a mission- 
ary in Africa, At one time, Dr. 
Chambers had twenty-eight rela- 
tives engaged in the missionary 
field. 

While in the presence of Mrs. 
Chambers, aware of her smooth, 
untroubled face, the gleam of con- 
tentment in her eyes, and listening 
to her interesting conversation, of- 
ten interspersed with delightful 
bits of humor, one cannot help but 
wonder if she, somehow, did not 
manage to find during her long 
sojourn on the Alabama-Coushatta 
reservation down near the Big 
Thicket of Southeast Texas the 
fabled “fountain of youth” for 
which Ponce de Leon searched in 
vain among other Indians east of 
the Mississippi four centuries ago, 
for this retired teacher looks much 
younger than her eighty-three 
years. 

But, no doubt, the secret of her 
youthfulness can be found in words 
spoken long ago by Sun-Kee, the 
Arrow-Maker: “Before the mission- 
aries came, it was like a dark cloud 
with no moon or stars in sight; but, 
after they came, it was like a beau- 
tiful moonlight night.” 








They have gone 
Where there are no shadows, no doubts, no yearnings, 
Where fellowship is a great reality. 


Alabama 


Agnes Ellen Harris in Tuscaloosa De- 
cember 18, 1952; Founder of Beta State 
and its first president; member of Beta 
Chapter. 

In Birmingham Florence Ballard of the 
Gamma Chapter in October, 1952. 

Mrs. Evie Bates of the Alpha Zeta 
Chapter in October, 1952. 


Arizona 
Joanna S. Reeves of the Alpha Chapter 


in Chertsey, Surrey, England on Decem- 
ber 7, 1952. 
California 

Blanche Brooks of Phi Chapter in West 
Los Angeles on April 2, 1944. 

In Los Angeles on June 28, 1952 Jose- 
phine Chambers of Phi Chapter. 

Pauline Wigginton of Phi Chapter in 
Glendale, on July 1, 1948. 

Evelyn Buckley of Berkeley and a 


member of Alpha Iota Chapter on Sep- 
tember 20, 1952. 


Connecticut 
In Southington on October 12, 1952 
Mary E. Griffiths of Beta Chapter. 
Illinois 
Winnie Davis Neely of Gamma Chapter 
of Charleston in Athens, Tennessee, on 
November 3, 1952. 
Indiana 
Mrs. Mary Blackburn Swanson of Wells- 


boro on December 17, 1952 in La Porte; 
a member of Gamma Chapter. 
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In Evansville on November 16, 1952 
Sarah Vickory of Pi Chapter. 

Mrs. Jean Miers of the Omega Chapter 
in Indianapolis, December 25, 1952. 


Iowa 


On February 13, 1952 Thelma Morton 
of Cedar Rapids, a member of Theta 
Chapter. 

Louisiana 

Mrs. Charlotte Rice Wilson of Nu 

Chapter in Homer on January 14, 1953. 


Massachusetts 


Lucy Agatha Norris, a member of Gam- 
ma Chapter in Hingham on December 
10, 1952. 

Minnesota 

Irene McKibbin, a state member, in 

Belfast, Ireland on January 5, 1953. 
Mississippi 

In Tupelo Susie V. Powell of the Beta 

Chapter on July 9, 1952. 
Missouri 
On July 3, 1952 Lexie Strachan of 


-Alpha Chapter in Kansas City. 


Nebraska 
Kate O’Connor of Mu Chapter on De- 
cember 8, 1952 in Lyons. 
New Mexico 


In Midland, Texas Estelle Pope Hayes 
of Beta Chapter, Santa Fe on December 
21, 1952. 





Semen seen 
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Mrs. Lucile Fisher of Silver City on 
December 28, 1952; a member of Iota 
Chapter. 

Nelle Hauser of Mu Chapter on May 
13, 1952 in Tucumcari. 


New York 


Mrs. Phoebe Mersereau Eldredge of 
Xi Chapter in Manuett, New York on 
January 5, 1953. 

Mrs. Vera Sands of Xi Chapter in Bing- 
hamton on November 10, 1952. 


North Carolina 


Laura Hudgins Foley of Delta Chapter 
on November 27, 1952 in Greenville. 


North Dakota 


Mrs. Nettie Lauder of Wahpeton, a 
state honorary member, on September 4, 
1952. 

Ohio 

On October 23, 1952 in Rochester, E. 
Leone Beck of the Alpha Chapter. 

Mrs. Marjorie Rathburn Moore of the 
Gamma Chapter in Bexley on January 
1, 1953. 

Cora B. Cover of Lambda Chapter on 
December 19, 1952 in Crestline. 

Ruth Cook of the Alpha Lambda Chap- 
ter in Grant Hospital, Columbus Novem- 
ber 24, 1952. 

Grace Roberts of Alpha Lambda Chap- 
ter on September 22, 1952 in Mt. St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Nelsonville. 

In Wilmington Mrs. Eva Magee of 
Alpha Phi Chapter on October 30, 1952. 


Oklahoma 


Willie Milam of Edmond on November 
19, 1952; a member of Alpha Chapter. 

Mrs. Dixie Smith of the Alpha Chapter, 
Edmond, on November 19, 1952. 

In Garden City, Kansas Mrs. Vera Wat- 
son of the Omega Chapter on December 
18, 1952. 

Geneva Kline of Alpha Gamma Chapter 
on December 18, 1952 in Lander, Wyom- 
ing. 
Clara Redman of the Alpha Gamma 
Chapter in Antlers on December 23, 1952. 
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Pennsylvania 

Caroline Ruth North of Alpha Chap- 
ter on May 30, 1952 in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Grace Temple Ross on November 
4, 1952 in Philadelphia, a member of 
Alpha Chapter. 

Mrs. Jeanette M. Dye of the Lambda 
Chapter on August 17, 1952 in Sandy 
Lake. 

Elizabeth S. Montgomery of Lambda 
Chapter on November 19, 1952 in Grove 
City. 

Tennessee 

Mary Mac Kinlay, State Founder in 
Chattanooga, on November 27, 1952; a 
member of Alpha Chapter. 

Perry Williamson of Murfreesboro on 
December 16, 1952; a member of Delta 
Chapter. 

Texas 

Mrs. Mozelle Ferrell of the Gamma 
Chapter in Houston on July 18, 1952. 

Mrs. W. D. Clark of Grapevine, a mem- 
ber of Delta Chapter, in Fort Worth on 
December 27, 1952. 

Mrs. Lucy Holderness of the Epsilon 
Chapter in Dallas on October 26, 1952. 

Mrs. William C. Alderman — Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter in Austin on October 
8, 1952. 

In San Benito on November 8, 1952 
Mrs. Lou R. Youker of the Alpha Mu 
Chapter. 

Utah 


Betty Dysart of the Alpha Chapter on 

December 17, 1952 in Salt Lake City. 
Virgini 

Josephine Halloren of the Beta Chapter 
in Richmond Virginia; date of death not 
furnished. 

Washington 

On October 31, 1952 Ethel Sanborn of 

Vancouver; a member of Mu Chapter. 


West Virginia 
On January 14, 1953 Gertrude Roberts 
of the Alpha Chapter in Huntington. 
Wisconsin 
Dorothy Enderis of the Delta Chapter 
on July 11, 1952 in Milwaukee. 





OFFICIAL AKF SCARF 





The official scarf is made of 
heavy red rayon satin with 

gold embroidered let- 
ters and gold color _—~ 
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Any state or city sales tax in addition 





OFFICIAL BIBLE 
Red Binding, gold stamped Delta 
Kappa Gamma and chapter name 
(as Alpha Chapter, Illinois) lower 
right. 
eae a $6.00 


Postage and any state tax in addition. 
$.25 postage on cash orders. 
Total postage on COD orders. 


BILLFOLD 

Red morocco sheepskin, Greek 
letters gold stamped on front. In- 
cludes bill compartment, card 
pockets, and change purse on out- 
side back. 

Price 
20% Federal Tax and any state tax in addition. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


1225-53 White Vellum flat 
sheets 7% x 10% engraved in gold 
with AKT crest with words Delta 
Kappa Gamma below. 


2 boxes (24 engraved sheets, 24 
plain envelopes in each box) at 
$1.20 per box 


POSTAGE included. Any state 
tax in addition. Minimum or- 
der—2 boxes. 


CHAPTER 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 
engraved with address or crest 
and address. Also printed styles 

available. Write for samples. 


PLACE CARDS 

& PROGRAMS 
Place cards can be furnished en- 
graved in gold with your crest. 
Also small banquet programs 
make an inexpensive and attrac- 
tive souvenir. 


Samples on’ request 


Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Factories .. . 
In Canada . . 


ATTLEBORO, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. Contact your nearest BIRK’S STORE. 
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